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ROUGH NOTES OF THIRTY YEARS IN THE TRADE. 


[Coneluded.] 


Is glancing back at such other publishing enter- 
prises as my limited facilities permitted during the 
five years after the revised “Irving” was com- 
menced, tiresome details may be avoided by giving 
only a brief reference to the resu/ts up to September, 
1854, when, finding ourselves burdened with too 
much stock and too much responsibility, we decided 
suddenly to sell at auction the greater portion of 
all the stereotypes and stock accumulated. A few 
days’ notice only was given, and the business was 
accomplished in a single extra day of the trade 
sale. Beginning at 9 A. M., and closing after mid- 
night, this sale of stereotype plates and “sheet 
stock” produced the sum of $70,000. The oldest 
of the trade remembered no sale more successful, 
except that of Mr. Hart, of Philadelphia, a few 
months earlier. Without reproducing the cata- 
logue, I may mention a few leading items. Consid- 
ering the proverbial uncertainties of such invest- 
ments, the result in these cases shows that literary 
property sometimes has a tangible market value 
even in an auction room. 

We had commenced a series of annotated British 
Classics in a snug “library” shape, the first being 
Addison, in six volumes, with notes by Prof. Greene, 
and Goldsmith, in four volumes, from Prior’s edition. 
The metal plates for these ten volumes cost $5,900, 
and produced 3,910, after one edition of Addison 
and three of Goldsmith had been printed. These 
editions had been warmly welcomed, and have since 
formed the nucleus of Derby’s long library of Clas- 
sics. Downing’s “ Landscape Gardening” cost $471, 
and produced (after four editions) $2,050. His 
“ Rural Essays” cost $500, and produced $900. The 
‘Homes of American Authors,” a volume which 
had been received with special favor (4,000 sold at 
$7), and which really merited success, produced 
$2,000—the plates, steels, and copyright having 
cost $2,370. The companion volume of “ Statesmen”’ 
cost $2,510, and sold for $1,800, after 2,000 had 
been printed. The twelve steels of the “Home 
Book of the Picturesque,” an honest and I think a 
creditable attempt to produce a real work of art, 
from original pictures by real artists, were sold for 
$450—about one-fourth of their original value. The 
series of five “‘Home Cyclopedias,” which several 
editors had compiled at my suggestion (my own 
compilation, “The World’s Progress” being one), | 
produced $6,500 for the plates and copyright, being | 
nearly two-thirds of the first cost. 6,000 copies of | 
“The World’s Progress” had been sold. All these 
publications were such as one could regard with | 
some satisfaction; and this might be said, too, of | 
some others. “ Layard’s Nineveh,” rather a bold 
venture for me at the time it was issued (1851), 
had cost for metal and illustrations some $1,250, 
but had yielded an actual profit of nearly $12,000, | 
and now the plates produced three-fourths of the | 
first cost—showing the advantage of substantial over 
ephemeral books. At that time, it will be remem- 
bered, we had no such precedents as “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” or the 130,000 beautiful octavo volumes | 
which our sagacious and liberal friend, of Brotherly 
Love, has so handsomely sent forth to tell the world 
of Kane’s heroic endurance in the Polar seas. 
Four volumes of “ Hood’s Miscellanies” produced 
$1,000. These had been included in a collection 
of twenty-four semi-monthly volumes of “good 
and readable books,” published, as an experiment, 
for twenty-five cents per volume. 

After all this material transfer of “ plates,” we still 
retained the works of Bayard Taylor, Miss Warner, 
and (last, not least) Washington Irving; besides 
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the “Monthly Magazine,” the Crystal Palace work, 
and some others. 

Besides the more costly ventures referred to, this 
sale also disposed of our interests in works of 
Bryant, Olmsted, Dr. Hawks, Judge Hall, Parkman, 
Hawthorne, Kennedy, Prof. Silliman, Mayo, Godwin, 
Prof. Gray, Tuckerman, Mrs. Kirkland, Mrs. Gilman, 
Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Robinson, Miss Cooper, Miss 
Wormeley ; andin a number of reprints from Miss 
Bremer, Mrs. Howitt, Mrs. Moodie, Miss Murray; 
Dickens, Thackeray, Fouque, Warburton, Head, ete, 

At a little collation given to the buyers in the 
evening at the Astor House, some pleasant lines 
were improvised by the poet-publisher of Boston, 
whose genial kindness of heart is always as reliable 
as his ready wit and pure taste. Altogether this 
sale was a matter of some interest to the trade, and 
its success was noteworthy. 

* * x * * * 

In October, 1852, a “ private cireular” was ad- 
dressed to some hundred or more of the greater and 
lesser magnates in the American world of letters, 
inviting co-operation in a proposed new monthly 
magazine, which would “combine the popular cha- 
racter of a magazine with the higher and graver 
aims of the quarterly review;” “to preserve in all 
its departments an independent and elevated tone ;” 
and to be “an organ of American thought.” It was 
to be wholly original, and all contributions were to 
be paid for as liberally as the nature of the work 
woul. permit. 

It would be both tedious and improper to repro- 
duce even an outline of the correspondence which 
this scheme originated. This was but one of many 
attempts to establish an independent and high-toned 
magazine, and the promises and performances in all 
these attempts are perhaps scarcely expected to 
harmonize together with much nicety. This parti- 
cular enterprise, moreover, did not prove to be of 
much more tenacious longevity than many of its 
predecessors. Still it is not too much, perhaps, to 
say, that this “Monthly” reached a reputation and 
success at least up to the average. 

The volume of MS. responses to our circular 
would be entertaining to those who are curious in 
such matters ; and so would be the quartos fall of 
correspondence of contributors with the publisher— 
to say nothing of the editors’ baskets-full. Mr. 
Everett, pleading engrossing cares, says: “If good 
wishes would help you, I could do you some good.” 
Dr. Holmes “ heartily approves of the design.” Dr. 
Orville Dewey says, we promise “a magazine that 
the country wants.” * * “Original writing to the 
purpose—to the business and bosoms of our Ameri- 
can society, instead of the miserable trash,” &e. 
Bishop Doane’s “ compliments to his old friend, and 
will be very happy,” &c. Mr. Henry C. Carey speaks 


| Of the specialités which belong to individuals, and 


refers to certain essential obstacles in the way of 
independent treatment of themes, &c. Mr. Simms 
thinks “much will depend on the good sense, jus- 
tice, and varied resources of the editor ;” but offers 
several tales. Prof. Ticknor has “not had time to 
do what he desired for the ‘North American Re- 
view,’ and therefore,” etc. Mr. Halleck sends 


| “thanks for the honor you allow me, and will avail 


myself of it as soon as I can do aught which you 
may deem worthy of a place in your columns.” 


_Mr. Longfellow will be very happy to contribute, 
but wishes to do so anonymously, and will send a 


poem for the first number, if desired. Gen. Lewis 
Cass is “ glad to find” we propose “such a periodi- 


cal as we describe,” and says “the literary condi- 


tion of the country requires it ;” as to contributions 
he “fears to undertake a task which may prove & 
failure.” Rev. Dr. Chapin believes we shall obtain 
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a wide circulation, and will aid. Rev. Dr. Wayland | Southern “ patrons,” who were more or less incensed 









takes “great interest” in the work, and expresses 
“great confidence in your capacity for such an 
undertaking.” Mr. Minister Theodore 8. Fay will 
contribute articles on Switzerland. 

A portion of other letters may be quoted freely, 
as giving ideas on magazinedom worth noting, as 
being from notable persons, several of whom have 
passed away. 

Some of the incidents connected with the contri- 
butions to the magazine may be mentioned in fur- 
ther notes on authors. A brief reference to the 
business statistics may be recorded here for the | 
benefit of Monthlies of the next century. 

The first edition of the first number was 10,000 | 
copies. This had Longfellow’s poem on Wellington | 
—nothing else specially notable—yet the demand | 
at once exhausted this and three or four successive 
editions, reaching an aggregate of 20,000. The | 
second number, in which were the first “ Bourbon” 


by the articles on national politics, and who politely 
invited the publisher to come to Dixie to be throt- 
tled and lynched therefor. The fearful threats of 
the withdrawal of all Southern “ patronage” would 
have been alarming if the Magazine had built itself 
on this basis ; but as the entire sale in what is now 
Secessia did not equal that in the single State of 
Ohio, we were not greatly moved; the author of 
* Parties and Politics” still continued his shots at 
Shams and his expositions of the corruptions of the 
times, North and South. These articles, next to the 
“Potiphar Papers,’”’ were the most effective and 
telling papers in the “‘ Monthly.” 

To descend to the vulgar realities of dollars and 
cents—shall we say how all these instances of com- 
parative success in publishing still fell short of 
permanent fortune? Whilea few judicious invest- 
ments were unusually profitable, a much larger 


| number produced no profit whatever; and though 


that of the Exhibition Record, yet the mere absence 


article, the first of the “ Potiphar Papers,” and | no great loss was incurred in any one case except 
several other “ hits,” at once attracted general atten- | 
tion, and insured a “ paying” success. An edition of tangible return on so many publications, while 
of 30,000 was established as a minimum, and of| the stern reality of large business expenses still 
some successive numbers 35,000 were printed. This | existed, profit or no profit—this alone would account 
number, compared to the circulation of that won- | for unsatisfactory results. To show how a publisher 
derfully cheap and excellent popu/ar magazine from | in very moderate position is exposed to the tempta- 
Cliff Street, then in the full tide of success, was | tion of going too fast, I may here mention that the 
insignificant; but it was in advance probably of | number of new MS. works urgently offered us for 
any original magazine resting solely on its literary | publication during three years (in 1855—7) was 
merits, either in this country or in Europe. In its | more than 400. What must be the record of the 
palmiest days the world-famed “ Blackwood” never | great houses, the Harpers and Appletons, on this 
claimed more than 9,000; and the “ New Monthly,” | score ? ’ 
“Frazer,” and “Metropolitan,” from 750 to 4,000,| In this “ bank-note world” the “sum-total” and 
(Now, to be sure, the “Cornhill,’? adopting the trial-balance of publishers’ accounts will, sooner or 
American idea of low price and large sales, is said | later, become the topic for his consideration, what- 
to have a circulation of 100,000; but this is a new | ever may be the pleasing insinuations of sanguine 
era in England.) authors. Publishers have many sins to answer for, 
Each number of the “ Monthly” was stereotyped. | but not a// the enormities which disappointed 
The amount paid to contributors and editors for the | authors proverbially assess upon them. Can pub- 
first two years was $12,819 ;* the cost of “illus- | lishers be reasonably expected to furnish brains as 
trations,” which were probably superfluous, was | well as cash? or should they always be responsible 
$3,000 more. When our successors in the publi- | for dull books which the public won’t buy? 
cation made, in 1855, an unsolicited proposal to| 1 have always thought that no other business oo- 
purchase the magazine, the circulation and statis- | cupation offered equal attractions. But unfortu- 
tics were fully exhibited, and the price offered and | nately these very allurements are the quicksands 
actually paid was $11,000. It had then been pub- which imperil the craft, and swallow up all the 
lished two years and six months. A few /itt/e troubles | profits of shrewder ventures. For a sanguine dis- 
and vexations had grown out of it; some jealousies, | position and one interested in books, the most obvi- 
and perhaps positive ill-will had been excited in a | ous danger in the trade is that of doing too much ; 





few instances ; but on the whole the affair was as | 
agreeable and satisfactory in its personal relations | 
as it was prosperous in its business results. The | 
publishers’ relations with the three gentlemen who 
were specially concerned, were always pleasant, and 
80 they still continue to be. I believe Maga continued | 
to be equally fortunate in its new arrangements ; but | 
other business troubles caused its further transfer, | 
until its whole character was changed, and it died | 
Jee combined with lack of nutritious | 
A few specimens of the whims and oddities eli- | 
cited by the delinquencies, delays, prejudices, and | 
mistakes of editor and publishers, and the indig- | 
nation and wrath of the contributors, may be quoted | 
in another place. The two or three volumes of corre- | 
spondence, saved from the editor’s basket, is sugges- 
tive to future experimenters in Magazines ;{ but per- 
haps the most entertaining epistles were those from 





* Including $600 for thirteen short poems, by Longfellow, | 
Bryant, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, Ellsworth and Buchanan | 


Read, some of which actually appeared first in the daily pa- | 
pers, taken from our early copies; and yet perhaps they were 
& good investment as advertisements. 
Tt 1800 MSS. were received in two years—enough to fill ten | 
magazines of the same size. A Virginia contributor requested | 
Us to send him a check for $1,000 for a ‘‘ poem" (?) of 30 lines. 





and one of the most essential virtues is the courage 
to say “no.” Other dangerous errors, closely akin, 
are “exchange paper,” extra interest, favors to 


| friends ; hence disaster, “ extension,” assignments. 


To some of the pictures drawn in Kimball’s “ Re- 
velations of Wall Street,” I can testify as being 
within the modesty of nature; and how many vic- 
tims endure hours, days, and months of anxiety, 
mortification, and distress never revealed to the self- 
ish world around them! For myself, however, let 
me promptly, heartily, gratefully believe that “the 
world” is not so graspingiy selfish as it is often 
painted. With a mere glimpse of such cases here 
and there, by way of foil, and in some instances 
where least excusable, I recall with more than satis- 
faction countless instances of liberal, generous con- 


| sideration, and even most friendly and delicate 


courtesy, often, too, where I had the least possible 
claim to anything but strict business considerations. 
If these notes were meant to be full confessions, and 
of matters less strictly personal, it would be pleasant 
to chronicle facts and actions which go far to show 
the bright side of the trading world, and to prove 
that a magnanimous and large-minded spirit may 
and does prevail where it is often least expected. 
If I were to play Mentor to a young friend start- 
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ing on the same career, I would say—in view of my 
own errors and bitter experience :— 

Don’t undertake more than you have time and 
means to do well. 

Be ambitious about the quality rather than the 
quantity of your publications—remembering that 
two or three well-considered, thorough, and perma- 
nent works of high character, and suited to the 
market, are a better investment, and are better for 
the community, than fifty tame or indifferent vol- 
umes, which will bring neither reputation, useful- 
ness, nor profit—and— 

Therefore, learn to resist the seductions of plaus- 
ible and excellent authors, who are so very certain 
that their works are going to set the North River on 
fire, and that the world stands on tiptoe to receive 
the earliest copy. 

Study independence of the world financially as 
far as practicable; avoid entanglements with re- 
sponsibilities of others ; don’t spend all your profits 
on the brokers and note-shavers of Wall Street ; and 
don’t spend your money in any way faster than you 
make it. 

So shall you hold your head erect; pay as you 
go; spend only what is fairly your own; and reach 
at last the brown-stone mansion and a comfortable 
retirement from the bustle of the world; with means 
to lighten your declining years, and those of your 
fellow-men, by going about doing good! 

* * * * 7. * 

A few notes about authors and booksellers in 
London and on the Continent may be given at 
another time. 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, Aug. 1, 1863. 

Dorine July, 1862, the number of books published 
in Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of Parlia- 
mentary papers and the daily and weekly press, was 
314, in which number reprints and new editions 
have to be reckoned. During the month just closed, 
including those which this best of all lists, “The 
Publications of the Week,” given in the “ Reader,” 
puts under “Just Ready,” and which comprehends 
all the books exhibited to the trade for subscription 
during the week, the number of publications is less 
by 18 than it was last year—296 instead of 314. 
This is to be accounted for, in a great measure, by 
the extra gayety of the late London season, conse- 
quent upon the marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
and the no less consequent dulness in the book 
trade, which prospers best when there is no great 
excitement astir, and the hours usually devoted to 
study, or the enjoyment of one’s book, are not inter- 
fered with by other pleasures. Owing to this dul- 
ness, several important works, which are ready and 
would have appeared in July, will not be published 


till October, and amongst these are two that we have | 
been looking forward to for several months past— | 
Sir Emerson Tennent’s “Story of the Guns,” and | 


Captain Knight’s “Diary of a Pedestrian in Cash- 
mere and Thibet,” a work upon which Mr. Bentley 
has expended the best part of a thousand pounds. 
Of other books which will appear about the same 
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| Antiquities of Babylon, Media, and Persia,” are all 
at press. 

Since my last we have in Miss Smedley a writer 
of fiction who will take rank with Mrs. Gaskell, 
George Eliot, the nom de p/ume of Miss Evans, and 
Charlotte Bronté. “Twice Lost” is the name of a 
novel more full of character than any novel since 
Charles Reade’s “ Christie Johnson,” in which you 
have nothing to do with shadows, but with real 
living and breathing creatures, the characters of all 
of them being so firmly held in the author’s mind 
that you may shake hands with them as acquaint- 
ances without fearing their identity will be denied, 
they are so perfectly individualized and clearly 
drawn, and the plot so admirably developed that 
you cannot put the book down till Maude is placed 
out of all her troubles at the end. Of the produe- 
tions of other female novelists, “‘ Denise,’ by the 
author of “ Mademoiselle Mori,” shall have the first 
place, almost perfect as it is, and a charming, quiet, 
touching tale. “Work for All, or Pattie Grumbler 
and her Grandchild, the Sister Guardian, and Brave 
Bessie,” as a book, reminds one of Libbie Marsh’s 
“Three Eras,” and though the writer lacks the power 
of Mrs. Gaskell in the delineation of that class of 
life, it wants but little to make Miss Leigh Richmond 
an established favorite with the public, so naturally 
does the reader follow “Little Bessie,” in the last 
story, at night through the snow tu fetch the doctor 

| to her fevered mother. “Margaret Stourton” is a 
tale kindred to those which have given celebrity to 
the names of Sewell and Yonge, and the lady, a near 

| connection of the publisher, if report be true, has, 
| by its publication, given us a pleasant assurance 
| that the class of novels which Mons. Guizot pro- 
| nounces to be so thoroughly English is not likely to 
| pass away. “Margaret Stourton” is a worthy com- 
panion to “Amy Herbert” and “The Heir of Red- 
| cliffe.”’ Of “Romola” in its complete form it is 
unnecessary to say more than that though the ma- 
jority of the Row took but few copies, a second 
edition was called for within three weeks. Of other 
novels, we have “Giulio Malatesta,” by T. A. Trol- 
lope, a tale of the Italian War of Independence, 
which possesses all the usual merits and deficieu- 
cies of the author’s style; Henry Holl’s “ King’s 
Mail,” a tale likely to hold its popularity with all 
who love to read of adventures of the “Road ;” John 
| Cordy Jeafferson’s “Sir Everard’s Daughter,” the 
worst novel of the season, wretched in everything 
that constitutes authorship, in plot, incident, and 
style, a vile specimen of sensation literature, only 
| mentioned to be shunned ; Owen Meredith’s “ Ring 
of Amasis,” a kind of philosophical definition of 
| Right and Wrong, not in the accepted sense of the 
| terms, but in accordance with the writer’s views; 
|and “The Schoolmaster of Alton,” the heroine of 
which, Ella, bears a strong likeness to Currer Bell’s 

“Shirley,” only that she is more p/quante and charm- 

ing. 

Poetry is certainly improving; it is not yet quite 

destined to die out with the “Laureate.” In my 
former letters | have always had some book of pro- 
mise to call attention to. July now has introduced 

us to Miss Jean Ingelow and her charming volume 


| 








time, Sir Edward Cust’s “Annals of the Wars of the | of “ Poems,” pensive and meditative, and full of 
Nineteenth Century, up to 1815,” will be completed | original thought; to Mr. Roden Noel’s “ Behind the 
by the publication of the two concluding volumes; | Veil, and other Poems,” a volume more of promise 
the “History of England under Elizabeth,” by Mr. | than performance, the fine talents and high tenden- 
Froude; the third and fourth volumes of the late | cies of the author sure in due season to light upon 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s “History of Normandy and | a theme worthy for their display; and to “Songs of 
England ;” Captain Speke’s “Account of Travels and | an Evening,” by Miss Cecilia Elizabeth Meetkerke, 
Discoveries in Eastern and Central Africa” by him-| one of which is the well-known “Passing Away,” 
self and Captain Grant; and the completion of Pro-| and a very fair sample of her sweet and tender 
fessor Rawlinson’s “Five Great Monarchies of the| muse. Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall, the publication of 
Ancient Eastern World ;” “History, Geography, and | whose “ Raspberry Moon,” a descriptive poem of & 








twa ses GV. 
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July among the woods and waters of the Red Man, | book has been bought up eagerly, not only from 
will not appear til! the autumn, has given us “Verse- | the author’s talents and from French love of specu- 
lets, in Latin and English,” one of which I extract lative works, and from the interest raised in every 
for your particular delectation :— |mind by the adroit rumors put in circulation re- 
The cutest Being in ‘* Creation.” | specting it, but from the desire to possess something 

~~ American Newspaper. | which apparently was soon to become forbidden 

Question.—What is the ‘cutest being in ‘‘creation’’? fruit. The Minister of Justice and the Attorney 


Answer.—An American Jew of Scotch extraction. General have been in frequent conference since the 
Rerum acerrima. — | publication of the work, and it is not concealed that 

a pepe poy A —— , |their consultations relate to this work. The 

Ry P : | Romish Bishops are exerting all the pressure they 


Et te aatamue Maoe. | can bring to bear upon the Government to force the 

: ° latter to seize the book, and to amerce the author 

There is not a flash of anything more than such in heavy damages and imprisonment. I confess, I 

verse-making in Mr. Hoskyns-Abrahall’s little vol- think this publication éedeailiin, Be the esseuns 
ume. ; ' . | sonra Ji “yage y 

The principal book in History for the month is peeps wag teatime peer ba _ rene oe 
the third volume of Crowe’s “ History of France,” a quenenahene = which lanamesable genesations of 
book much wanted, gracefully and honestly written, men have raised the superstructure S their happi- 
which ends with the treaty of Nimeguen in 1678 ; ‘ness and their morality, and under which they 
but one of great interest to all who would know wee Por cubstenticl wife tum te most 
something of the inner life of dwellers in our large | biteer tetbeletions which can ro human life— 
towns in the days of the Plantagenets is “ Medizval | even fem the panes of death. which comes #9 
Chronicles of the City of London,” consisting of im on 6 oll tribute Aue onto nature. and 
translations of the celebrated MS. chronicle “ Liber | Mvestel of Ghane qutel Gncetelaiien of Gheaes 
de Antiquis Legibus,” and the no less celebrated Life. Neither can any candid person deny that 
Anglo-Norman “Chroniques de London,” by Mr. H. | cavils have repeatedly been made in the course of 
T. Riley. . ail — . , | historical time against the Christian religion, which 

Those who delight in “sensation” reading will be | . ned to many eminent contemporaries to be un- 

- : : : ; 
gratified to their heart's content in the ghastly ac- | answerable objections to the great theological fabric, 
count of “Fair Rosamond’s Sufferings,” a version | hu¢ which the procession of time and of the sciences 
new to readers of English history. bs Iceland, its | has completely removed. Why, then, destroy the 
Scenes and Sagas,” by Sabine Baring Gould, is | »).6t-anchor which enables so many poor human 
a book of great interest and importance, and all the | creatures to ride out in safety all of the tempests of 
more so from its being the production of a man who, | Mésln eocam? Geantel ie af wenlechen. tha Ge 
though enthusiastic in his pursuit, which was visit- | stroyer an iron anchor to give them? What ad- 
ing the scenes of the Sagas and collecting a portfolio | vantage is hoped from 4 qeck of Gattustten?t 
. sketches, has not a particle of a bookmaker about | The > teres mad of science? That ignus fatuus 

im. ; 

Paton’s “ History of the Egyptian Revolution” is _ a nen» b Ad a gh Ne ~ 
the connecting link long wanted in the history of | sethiedehae and (though some by Plato, or 
. — eventful period of the Ottoman Empire. | Socrates, or Aristotle—name, if you can, geniuses 

y the same mail which brings you this, you will | who soared nearer Heaven!) can aie men 80 
receive a number of “The Reader,” with an admira- | aod anaes. on nie. o0 esutented an thet taught 
ble article on the “Philosophy of the American 6 th ton ah enememtenie eee. thin tonne Gol 
War,” in which the writer calls particular atten- ~ le ” What g Bem yer aieh do cam aed oe 
tion to Mr. Cairne’s masterly work on “The Slave | ng of it? Horace’s creed ma a w a wih 
Power,” a work which both the “Times” and the | them that live at imperial Sean and s a their 
“Saturday Review,” with their strong Southern | nights in Chloe’s bed but the house of mensaie 
tendencies, have chosen to utterly ignore. I have the novertneteichen suet those that hourl sain 
by ——- to = article particularly, because the ta mA enestfices to duty omen lion’s 
of its thorough soundness. H 

Of important books of Voyages and Travels the 5 mane ae ae 
past month has produced its share. Mouat’s “Ad- pee ‘io P mad Ged. too, fails them, ther are 
ventures and Researches among the Andaman | | rete A tedesd. These te cach & thins i 1 
Islanders ;” Davis’s “Tracks of Mr. Kinlay and | sowed ts Lome f oonrenh the ie aie mS of on 
Party across Australia,” edited by Mr. Westgarth ; | oy aie = were guillotined in the lan of Louis 
St. John’s “Natural History and Sport in Moray- | yyiiy for a Bonapartist conspiracy, there was an 
shire ;” “Home Walks and Holiday Rambles,” by | ouiy son, His ron ancinalemne sale 

. », “ ; | ad ’ 
a > vy : ~—. John Ball 8 “Guide bog | beyond the four score and ten allotted for the span 
: estern Alps,” are all works of the greatest | o¢ human life, idolized him. He was not only their 
vr 6 the latter in particular a wonderfully clever | youngest the child of their old age—he mn 4 their 
production. Pr : : s 

Of Theology there is but little new, and that little — hg pen, oer poe Bigg 8 = 
not very good. Let me except, however, Mr. Charles i rt 7 th oe | ge ation bo — ; a 
Kingsley’s “Gospel of the Pentateuch,” a set of aa = wi 4 | termin nd to hid ie y bmg 
parish sermons, which should serve as a type of onl Ce fen — 7 Although em otis 
what such — —— be. . were the humblest minds, they maintained an. 

EP CHOCINES SERVER, N | inviolable secrecy about the fate of the young ser- 

eairinnbinii . geant of Rochelle, invented pious falsehoods to 
soothe the aged parents’ anxiety at the prolonged 

OUR CONTINENTAL CORRESPONDENCE. silence of their boy (who periodically wrote them), 
Panis, July 18, 1863. | and they went down to their graves in ignorance of 

Mons. Renan has published the first volume of his cruel fate. No science could be surer than was 
his long-expected “ Origins of Christianity,” which these villagers’ knowledge of the boy’s execution ; 
is devoted entirely to the life of our Saviour. The yet they concealed it. Would that our scholars 
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could imitate these rustics’ reserve; and if indeed 
they do know for a truth that our Saviour is as 
mythical as Pare or Hercules, let them keep the 
distressing intelligence from us. Some ignorance 
is hallowed. 

It is difficult to speak of Mons. Renan without 
thinking of Mons. Littré, for they seem to belong to 


the same intellectual family, although really they | 


are separated by fundamental differences. Mons. 
Renan is a sort of predestinarian Universalist, who 
disbelieves in the efficacy of prayer, and I suspect 
has not yet attained the term of his intellectual 
evolution, which began in a Romish theological 
seminary, where he was studying for orders, and 
which may attain as strange a term as Felicité de 
Lamennais reached. I recall Mons. de Lamennais’ 
name advisedly; Mons. Renan reminds one of him 
by many traits of resemblance. 
only intelligent man in France who accepted 
the garrulous observations of Comte (‘ the positive 
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‘nary parts, who died from a wound received in 


the dissecting ward), a daughter who died in 
childhood, and Emile; the latter was the eldest. 
It was with delight that this gentleman would bring 


| together his children, and their nearest school-fel- 


lows, and question them upon their studies, and 
stimulate them to renewed exertions. There is not 
one of that little band but is an eminent man now. 
They were Mons. Barthélemi Saint Hilaire, the phi- 
losopher ; Mons. Bournouf, the Oriental scholar; 
Mons. Quicherat, the Latin scholar ; Mons. de Sacy, 


'the chief editor of the “Journal des Debats;” and 


Mons. Hachettte, the well-known publisher. So 
profound was the impression left by Mons. Littré, 
the elder, upon these young men that, when in 1837 
—ten years after his death—Mons. Barthélemi Saint 


| Hilaire published his translation of Aristotle’s 


Mons. Littré is the | 


Politics, he dedicated it to the memory of Michel 
Francois Littré d’Avranches. The wife of Mons. 


| Littré, the elder, was born at Annonay; she was a 


philosopher”) for the Truth. Although an atheist, | 


he is, like Mons. Renan, a gentleman of the highest 
character. 


to which Messrs. Guizot, Thiers, and Cousin belong. 


His “History of the French Language, and Re-| 
'question Mons. Emile Littré’s parents put to him 


searches into its Originals, Etymology, Grammar, 
and Dialects,” is one of the most valuable books 
which have appeared in France these twenty years 
gone. 


within, I think, less than a twelvemonth, and the 


publishers (Messrs. Didier & Co.) have brought out | 
this last edition in 18mo. and at half the price of | 


He is one of the most remarkable | 


Frenchmen of the generation which comes after that | 
| devotedly attached to her family, a firm lover of 


Abstruse as the object is, and averse as | 
most minds are from such studies, such are the | 


merits of the book, a third edition of it has appeared | 
| passages of his life had been), and said: “ Even after 


the former editions, to meet with the extensive de- | 


mand for the work in a cheaper form. 
tionary of the French Language” is even more ex- 
traordinary than his “ History of the French Lan- 
guage.” It is one of the most interesting books I 
ever looked into. I cannot lay it down when once 
I have taken it up. It is a history of the words 
which form the French language, from the corruption 
of the Latin tongue to Mons. Clairville’s last vaude- 


His “ Dic- | 


Protestant, and most fervently pious. She was a 
woman of extraordinary energy of character; she 
had no servant; she dressed rather like a menial 
than a lady of respectable condition; but she was 
justice, and the possessor of a lofty soul. The first 
upon his daily return from school was: ‘“ How do 
you stand in yourclasses?” Once, when the father 
thought the boy deficient in ardor, he told him the 
story of the darker days of his life (he disdained to 
conceal from anybody how hard and wretched some 


you were born we have been without a crumb of 
bread in the house.’’ Young Emile Littré carried 
off a prize, but, to the general surprise, the first 
prize was not bestowed on him. He was in those. 


| days a young man of prodigious physical strength ; 


he excelled in every manly sport, and especially in 


‘leaping and swimming; he could hold at arm’s 


ville—of those words formed by the people them- | 
selves as best suited with their particular articula- | 
tion and ear for euphony, as well as those forged by | is very firm. He graduated in 1819, studied the 
grammarians and lettered men with Latin words. | mathematics a year, and thought of entering the 
Each word’s history is exhibited by quotations from | Ecole Polytechnique, but before the examination 


writers in chronological order. 


labored on this work above twenty years. Let me | into the river to bathe. 


| length a chain, in which a lad nineteen years old 
| was sitting. 


He is now greatly changed ; the stal- 
wart frame has shrunken into the student’s pale and 
spare habit—a metamorphosis to be traced to an 
attack of dyspepsia, which lasted for ten years. 
He is not now an invalid; on the contrary, his health 


Mons. Littré has | was held, he dislocated his shoulder while plunging 


He remained for two years 


abridge the story of this remarkable man’s life, as | with Count Daru (the historian of Venice, to men- 
’twas told by Mons. Sainte Beuve in a newspaper | tion only one of this gentleman’s titles to remem- 


here not ten days ago. 


brance) as his private secretary. He continued to 


Maximilien Paul Emile Littré was born in Paris | study, but without seeking any certain object. 


on the first of February, 1801. 
Norman. 


His father was a| His health became impaired at this period of his life 
No people of those provinces which | After he threw up service with Count Daru, he turned 


together form France have a more indelible and | his attention tothe study of medicine. He was now 
salient character than those of Normandy. They | twenty-one or twenty-two years old, and he was 


are a great deal more like Englishmen than French- 
men. Laborious, energetic, economical, patient, 
they are confessedly successful in every career in 
which these virtues tell. His father was born at 
Avranches, the son of a gold and silversmith. His 
father had received some intellectual training, when, 
unfortunately, the silversmith married a second 
time; the stepmother proved a termagant, whose 
tongue was so terrible the stepson fled the house, 
and enlisted in the French navy, in which he served 
eleven years. At the expiration of this time he 
quitted the sea, and procured an appointment in a 
tax-gatherer’s office. He was devoted to books and 


tostudy. He collected an excellent library, studied | p 


Greek in order to teach it to his son, and after he 
had advanced far in years, he learned Sanskrit. 
He had three children, Barthélemi (a man of no ordi- 





already a learned man; he was familiar with Greek, 
Latin, English, German (which he was particularly 
familiar with), and Italian; he could not only read 
fluently all these languages, but he could write 
prose and poetry in them ; he was fond of this latter 
exercise. In 1823 or 1824 he studied Sanskrit, by 


| which he gave a solid foundation to his philological 
| knowledge. 


He studied medicine assiduously for 
eight years ; he dissected in the usual rooms lightly 
clothed in winter, and without taking any of those 
precautions usually taken by men who pass for 
anything but delicate. He frequented the Botani- 
cal Garden for three years, studying the medicinal 
lants. He became attached to the hospitals as a 
resident, and as an external aid. Everybody who 
came near him entertained the highest opinion of 
him, and when a new medical journal was estab- 
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lished, he was invited to become a contributor to it, | sharp enough to determine the dialect of the text, 
although he was then only a resident aid. To all | and to distinguish between apocryphal and genuine 


appearances he was destined to become an eminent 


treatises, and an extensive knowledge of medicine 


medical man, when, unfortunately, in 1827, his | sufficient to enable him to understand the exact 


father died, and he remained with his mother and 
brother, not only without fortune, but without 
any resources. To support his mother, he was 
obliged to assume some employment which was 
immediately profitable. He gave lessons in Greek 
and Latin until1831. He never received the degree 
in medicine, because it requires some money to 
establish one’s self as a physician; he had no 
money; and he shrunk from debts which he could 
not see his way clearly to pay ; therefore he is not 
a doctor, although he is a member of the Academy 
of Medicine (an honor eagerly sought by the medi- 
cal men here, and bestowed only on the most 
eminent of them), and the translator of Hippo- 
crates’ works. He never practises medicine, 
except for the benefit of his poor neighbors in the 
country where he spends the summer. During the 
“three days of July,” 1830, Mons. Littré shouldered 
his musket and fought with the other “insurgents” 
for the right of self-government. Farcy (a young 
man of great promise of genius, his friends believed) 
was killed by his side on the Place du Carrousel, 
and his body was borne to Mons. Littré’s house, 
Mons. Littré and Mons. Hachette being two of the 
carriers. In 1831, Mons. Littré was employed on 
“Le National,” the weil-known Democratic paper, 
founded by Messrs. Thiers, Mignet, and Armand 
Carrel. The latter physician (who was an old hos- 
pital comrade of Mons. Littré) procured him the 
engagement. His situation then for three years was 
quite an humble one: he was merely a translator 
of foreign newspapers. He made no attempt—the 
trait is characteristic of the man—to attract atten- 
tion. One day Mons. Paulin (the well known De- 
mocratic publisher, who made an immense fortune 
by publishing Mons. Thiers’s works, and by found- 
ing in France the first weekly illustrated paper) 
asked the editor of “Le National” to insert an 
article recommending a translation of Herschel’s 
Astronomy, which he published, to public attention. 
The task was assigned to Mons. Littré. The article 
he wrote struck Carrel’s attention. When Carrel 
went to the office he saw Mons. Littré sitting at the 
general table in the editor’s room, and translating 
the German newspapers. “ You cannot remain 
in that position,” said Carrel; “ you are one of our 
editors.” This was in 1834. Carrel’s esteem for 
Mons. Littré increased daily; but he attempted in 
vain to make the latter a political editor. After 
Carrel was shot by Mons. Emile de Girardin, in 
their duel, efforts were made to transform Mons. 
Littré into a military political editor; but he could 
not play this part. He contributed many articles 
on literary and scientific subjects to the columns of 
“Le National.” He continued, during the whole of 
this period of time, to pursue his medical studies, 
as well as he might. He assiduously attended Dr. 
Rayer’s clinical lectures for six years. In 1830 
Mons. Baillitre (the well-known publisher of medi- 
cal works) proposed to him to prepare a translation 
and a new edition of “Hippocrates’ Works,” with 
Dr. Andral. These proposals miscarried, and in 
1834 new ones were addressed to Mons. Littré alone. 
He accepted them, and the next five-and-twenty 
years of Mons. Littré’s life were chiefly devoted to 
the great father of medicine. This work required 
prodigious exertions. He had not only to bring to 
the task a profound knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, even in its technical terms, but a patience 
in the perusal of old MSS., the collation of texts, 
and the discovery of modern synonyms for the out- 
worn terms of Greek medical art, an astuteness 





doctrines held by Hippocrates. In 1835, Mons. 
Littré married, although he had all his life long 
reckoned upon leading a bachelor’s life. He mar- 
ried a plain woman of great merit and greater piety. 
A daughter issued from the intermarriage. She is 
represented as worthy of her father, and as aiding 
him efficiently in his labors. He educated her. 
He gave her an hour every day after dinner, when 
he taught her everything she knew. He invariably 
selected Sophie (her daughter’s name) for the theme 
of every composition. Although he is a confirmed 
atheist, he has never in any way interfered with 
his wife’s or his daughter’s religious opinions and 
practices. They are both pious women. The first 
volume of the edition of Hippocrates had scarcely 
been published in 1838, when he lost his brother. 
Had this bereavement occurred sooner, the publica- 
tion of that work would have been long suspended. 
Mons. Littré’s grief at all of these domestic losses 
is sorrow inexpressible. He sits for hours and days 
together, before the fire-place, rigid as a statue, his 
head hung down in a sort of dumb stupor; he does 
not touch a pen, or open a book, or work in any 
way for whole months; he seems dead to every- 
thing. His friends determined to exert themselves 
to rouse him from this state of lethargy. A seat was 
vacant in the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres. Mons. Eugene Bournouf came to him, and 
said: “ You must appear as a candidate.” Mons. 
Littré violently resisted. Mons. Bournouf, the 
elder, intervened, and it was not until Mons. Litt, J’s 
mother herself forced him to come out as a candi- 
date, that he yielded a reluctant consent. Mons. 
Barthélemi Saint Hilaire went around with him to 
canvass the members of the Academy (as is the 
custom here), and some of the Academicians were 
puzzled to know which was the candidate. In 
these circumstances Mons. Barthélemi Saint Hilaire 
would say: “No, it is not Aristotle this time; Hip- 
pocrates has precedence, and makes advances to 
you.” Mons. Littré had recently translated Strauss’ 
“Life of Jesus.”’ It was printed, but had not been 
published. Some members of the Academy gut 
possession of a portion of the printed sheets, and 
laid them before the Academy with a view of in- 
fluencing the election to defeat the translator. 
Mons. Letronne (the profound scholar and antiqua- 
rian) was one of the most ardent supporters of Mons. 
Littré ; he went to the latter, and said: “What is that 
German book you have in press, and about which so 
much issaid?” The latter explained the character of 
Strauss’ work to him, and added: “If that book 
annoys only Mons. Pardessus and his friends, I 
don’t care; but if it embarrasses my friends and 
the Academy, I withdraw from the canvass.” 
Mons. Littré was elected in 1839. 

The length (I hope it may be warranted by its 
interest) to which this sketch of one of the most 
eminent Frenchmen of our day has extended, 
must not lead me into forgetfulness of other objects 
of interest. The deaths of the last fortnight have 
been unusually numerous. The departure from life 
of the widow of the Baron Aug. Cauchy challenges. 
mention in these columns for double cause—in the 
name of her husband, the eminent geometrician, 
and m the name of her father, the celebrated pub- 
lisher and bibliographer, for she was a M’llede Bure. 
Her widowhood was consoled by the exercise of an 
unfailing charity, and by religion, which were her 
chief objects of meditation. Indeed, she omitted 
all mention of her husband’s titles to fame upon 
the monument she dedicated to his memory ; upon 
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it these words of the Psalmist are the only tribute | sation” novels generally with great energy ; he de. 
of praise: Beatus qui intelligit super egenum et pau- | plores this form of fiction for a corruption of the 
perem. We have lost Mons. William Duckett, the English novel. 1 confess I cannot agree with this 
founder and chief editor of “ Le Dictionnaire de la | article of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.” There is 
Conversation et de la Lecture” (to which Prince no more sure indication of corruption than inability 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, then a prisoner at Ham, 
contributed) ; he likewise founded ‘“ Le Courier de 
Paris” (1848), and “ L’Universel” (1849), two short- 
lived newspapers, and translated several works from 
the German into French. Mons. de Montrol is dead ; 
he edited “ Brissot’s Memoirs,” and wrote a history 
of the reign of Charles X., and of the revolution of 
July, which, though tinctured with Democratic pre- 
judices, is one of the most curious books of that 
period of time. Italy has lost Dr. Tebaldo Cicon, of 
Milan; although only thirty-four years old, he had 


to conceive new form: the shallowest babbling 
brook is healthier than the deepest stagnant pool, 
|I hold the novelist has charter to write as he 
pleases, provided only he does not shock decency 
|and morality, and does not overwhelm his readers 
| with sleep. The new Minister of Public Instruction 
here was a hack of Messrs. Hachette & Co. He 
compiled all sorts of historical abridgments to or- 
| der; he was, in short, a sort of 8S. G. Goodrich, alias 
Peter Parley. 

The clever political satire of the French Empire, 


written poems and dramatic productions which | which was written to influence the recent elections 
commanded favor. The husband of the only daugh- | here, “ Paris en Amérique,” by Mons. Edward Réné 
ter of Beaumarchais (the brilliant author of “ Le | Lefebvre (Laboulage), has reached a fifth edition 
Barbier de Seville,” and “Le Mariage de Figaro,” |here. Messrs. Michel Levy have in press transla- 
and—more spsrkling even than these—his “ Mé-/| tions of Washington Irving's “ English Sketches,” 
moires”’), fell asleep a few days ago at the great age | which will appear under the style of “ Au bords de 
of ninety-and-five years. He bought Beaumar-|la Tamise ;” a new work by Mons. A. de Pontmartin, 
chais’ famous house at what, even when Fenimore es Les Bruleurs de Temple;” and a new work by 
Cooper visited France (he speaks in his travels of | Mons. Arsene Houssaye, “La Pecheresse.” This same 
de Lafayette pointing it out to him as they rolled | author has in Mons. Didier’s press a second new 
towards La Grange), was the northeastern extremity | work, “ Les Charmettes ;” J. J. Rousseau and Mme, 
of Paris. “I built here,” said Beaumarchais, “to|de Warend. Mons. Didier has likewise in press 
be the first poet in Paris, as you enter town.” The |“ La Russie en 1812; Rostoptchine et Kutusof,” by 


whole of Beaumarchais’ family are buried at Pére 
la Chaise, not very far from Ney’s nameless grave ; 
and a new grave was dug in the inclosure for Mons. 
Delarue’s resting place. Let me not omit to men- 
tion the death of Alain Chartier, Marquis de Lo- 
raille. With his departure ends the family of 
Alain Chartier, the ugly man but enchanting poet, 
who was kissed by Margaret of Scotland as he 
slept. The Marquis was proud of his illustrious 
descent, and sought to give new fame to his antique 
name by musical composition. Fortune betrayed 
his ambition. 

We are fatigued with numberless catch-penny 
publications on Mexico, which are books merely 
vamped up for the occasion. It was observed in 
Europe during the Crimean war, that not only laws, 
but literature is affected by martial periods of time. 
The public grow indifferent to literature, and seek 
only works relating to the campaigns of the day. 
By the invariable law of demand and supply, su- 
perficial writers are created, and the book market 
is flooded with publications which are the merest 
trash that ever cheapened paper for the paper- 
maker’s vat and the grocer’s wrapping drawer. 
Warlike periods are the saturnalia of sciolists. 

The next most popular book here now is the “ Tra- 
vels” novel,the most stupid form of book conceivable. 
Reading it is like listening to a notorious liar; you 
cannot distinguish which statement is true and 
which is false; where the novelist lays aside his 
pallette and pencil, and where the traveller un- 
covers the object-glass of his camera. Mons. Aymard 
and Mons. Chevalier, and, now, Mons. Marius Fon- 
taine (he deserts the Western World and the Red 
Indians for Asia Minor and its swarthy and motley 
groups) find almost as extensive a circle of readers 
on this side of the Channel as Trollope and his 
imitators possess in the United Kingdom. Mons. 
Maurice Sand (whom you saw with Prince Napoleon 
in 1861) is writing a novel called “Callishoé,” in 
which love, archeology, and wild philosophical 
theories are mingled. It is an interesting story, 
although there is a great deal of evidence scattered 
through the work of the unskilful hands of the 
author ; it is his first novel. 
has assaulted Miss Braddon’s novel, and the “ sen- 





Mons. E. D. Forgues | 


| Mons. Schnitzler, a Franco-German who has for 
years made the Russian Empire his especial study, 
Mons. Dentes announces Mons. de Lamartive’s last 
work, “ Fior d’Aliza,” in the new 6 p. form. Messrs. 
Lacroix and Verboeckhoven have in press Mons. de 
Lamartine’s autobiography, for which they are said 
to have paid $70,000; and in preparation his Par- 
liamentary History of France from 1830 to 1852, 
forming a continuation of his history of the Revolu- 
tion (Histoire des Girondins), and his history of the 
Restoration. This same firm publish Madame Vie- 
tor Hugo’s life of her husband, of which I say 
nothing, as it is in preparation in one of your pub- 
lishing houses. The Emperor’s “ Life of Cesar” is 
not printed at the Imperial Printing Office (as by 
mistake I mentioned in my last letter), but at Mons. 
Plon’s. The French Academy have determined to 
proceed immediately to the preparation of a new 
edition of their smaller Dictionary of the French 
Language (the last was published in 1835), without 
prejudice to their great Historical Dictionary, of 
which the first number has been published. It is 
said that this step was resolved upon the motion of 
Mons. Sainte Beuve, who supported it with a speech 
of great ability. Mons. Waddington, a well-known 
writer on Philosophy and on Protestant History, has 
been elected a corresponding member of the Aca- 
demy of Political and Moral Sciences, in place of the 
late Mons. Ch. Bartholemess, the historian of the 
Berlin Academy. The Messrs. Didot are bringing 
out, under the title of “ Les Contemporains de Mo 
liére,” a collection of rare or obscure comedies 
played upon the French stage from 1650 to 1680, 
which will be accompanied with brief histories of 
each theatre in which the pieces were played, and 
bibliographical, biographical, and critical notes and 
notices by Mons. Victor Fourniel. 

Mons. Ponsard (a member of the French Aca- 
demy, the author of “ Lucréce,” “ L’Honneur et l’Ar- 
gent,” and other plays) marries, next Saturday 
week, a ward of Mons. Jules Sandeau (likewise & 
member of the French Academy, and a po 
novelist). It is said tu be a love-match. The young 
lady, however, possesses independence of fortune, 
, and Mons. Ponsard is no beggar. His groomsmen 
| will be Mons. Jules Janin, the dramatic critic, and 
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Mons. Bixio, the politician and agricultural writer. 
Mons. Ponsard will present for a wedding gift to 
his wife a new comedy in five acts. 

Very truly yours, 


AUTHORS ABROAD. 


M. Turers.—This eminent writer—whose histories 
are at once dramatic and romantic—was a guest of 
the Emperor Napoleon, at Compeigne, subsequent 
to his election to the Corps Legislatif by one of the 
districts of Paris. The Emperor prides himself on 
being alsoa man of letters, and received his political 
oppouent as such. fn his writings, M. Thiers is 
Neapoleonic—his history being a sort of apotheosis 
of the first Napoleon; in his politics he is Or- 
leanist, but in his public course he has not ever 
been very unyielding to the influences which invite 
a publicist into office. It is considered not impro- 
bable, by Parisian politicians, that M. Thiers may 
accept a position in the imperial administration ere 
long. He is nowin his sixty-seventh year; and 
was thrice Prime Minister of France under Louis 
Philippe. He has lately been in Bavaria and Aus- 
tria, and has been well received by the ruling powers 
at Munich and Vienna. At the latter place, when 
in company with the Emperor Francis Joseph, he 
was asked for his opinion on the Polish question, 
and is said to have replied: “It is very difficult and 
very dangerous to interfere in the affairs of a nation 
whose frontiers are not known.” This remark is 
said to have been very successful. M. Thiers has 
announced that his labors as a writer closed with 
his history of the Consulate and Empire. This, most 


probably, will not preclude his continuing to con- y 


tribute to the “Revue des Deux Mondes,” and the 
“Revue Franeais.” His first known connection 
with literature was as a contributor tothe “Constitu- 
tionnel,” in which he discussed theatricals, books, 
fine arts, manners, fashions, and society as well as 
politics. His versatility is the offspring of vast 
and varied knowledge. He has published, besides 
his histories and reviews, separate works on law 
and national finances. 


Tue Late Josgpx Mrtter.—Mark Lemon, admi- 
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the Engineer,” by J. C. Jeaffreson, the novelist ; “Sir 
John Eliot,” by John Forster, formerly editor of the 
“ Examiner ;” and a “ Life of Cicero,” by William 
Forsyth, author of “ Hortensius.” 


Miss Mutocu iv Fraxce.—M. A. Pichot, editor of 
the “ Revue Britannique,” has translated “John Hal- 
ifax, Gentleman,” by Miss Dinah Maria Muloch, into 
French. 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


M. Amsroise Dinot’s New Work.—A book of the 
most modest appearance, but which contains in- 
teresting, and even important, matter enough to fill 
two or three large volumes, has just made its ap- 
pearance at Paris under the title of “ Essai Typo- 
graphique et Bibliographique sur |’Histoire de la Gra- 
vure sur Bois” (Typographical and Bibliographical 
Essay on the History of Wood-Engraving); by M. 
Ambroise Firmin-Didot. The author, the well-known 
senior member of the large French publishing firm in 
the Rue Jacob, has been gathering, during a numberof 
years, one of the finest collections of engravings ever 
united in private hands, and the possession of this 
property, besides a careful and extensive study of 
the subject, has enabled him to produce a book 
which must be of infinite value to all students of 
the annals of the fine arts. It is, in fact, a com- 
plete history of wood-engraving, and only the great 
modesty of the author has prevented him giving it 
this name, and employing instead the unassuming 
title of “essay.” It is seldom that such a mass of 
information is crowded into a single volume of three 
hundred pages, as is in this unpretentious book in 
ellow paper cover, printed in two columns of the 
smallest type, with a running string of notes and 
|commentaries. The work sketches, in historical 
| sequence, the history of wood-engraving, from the 
| earliest times to the present moment, following the 
| progress of the art through Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Spain, and England.—London Book- 
| seller. 

Tue First Excuse Printer.—The second volume 
of “The Life and Typography of William Caxton,” 
by William Blades, has just been published by Mr. 

| J. Lilly, of New Street, Covent Garden. It is one 








nistrative editor of “Punch,” announces a new of the most complete biographies which have ap- 
“Joe Miller.” It will be entitled “The Jest Book, | peared for a long time, compiled with a care seldom 
the Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings, illustrating Wit | to be met with nowadays. Caxton’s life has been 
and Humor.” It is doubtful whether the real Joe | repeatedly written; but, previous to this work, there 
Miller, a comedian attached to one of the London | existed only one really good biography, founded 
theatres, ever made a pun or told a lively story in | upon original sources, namely, “The Life of Mays- 
his life. He is said to have been such a grave | ter Wylyam Caxton,” by the Rev. John Lewis, of 
saturnine man, that when any one delivered a wit- | Margate, published in the year 1737. The score of 
ticism with the addition of “This is Joe’s last,” the | subsequent “ Lives” were mere reproductions of this 
mirth was increased at the ludicrous idea of such | honest old volume, the facts of which had, in most 
a melancholy Jacques being guilty of perpetrating | cases, been pilfered without even as much as an 
any thing jocose. acknowledgment. It was under these circum- 
/ Max MUL_Ler.—A second series of Lectures on the | stances that Mr. William Blades, a gentleman of 
Science of Language, delivered at the Royal Insti- | liberal education, a practical printer, and the son of 
tution of Great Britain, in 1863, will immediately be | a printer, set himself the task of producing a strictly 
published by Longman & Co., London. Of the first | new and original biography of Caxton, based upon 
Series, a very handsome reprint was issued by Mr. |extensive literary research, and incorporating 
C. Scribner, New York. throughout the latest bibliographical discoveries. 





- The result is now before the public in two large quarto 
Prov. Kiuy and Dr. Heyry Lance are about to volumes of above six hundred pages, with fanaa 
|ous illustrations, beautifully printed, and in every 
| respect worthy of “England’s first printer.” The 
| first volume, which was published some time ago, 
| contains what may be called the personal history 
| of Caxton—his early life, his apprenticeship to a 
| city mercer; his subsequent curious adventures as 
a merchant, ambassador, and governor of English 
traders at Bruges; his introduction into the mystery 
of printing ; his return to England, and final settle- 
/ ment at Westminster, and the remaining incidents 


publish a commercial and industrial atlas, which, 
on 16 maps in folio, printed in colors, with descrip- 
tive text, will exhibit the various human races, the 
natural resources, the individual branches of the 
industry as well as the commercial relations, 
government, finances, etc., of the world. The typo- 
graphical execution has been undertaken by F. A. 
Brockhaus, in Leipsic. 


Biocrarny.— Among the new announcements by 
English publishers are a “ Life of Robert Stephenson, 
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of his active life. Numerous new and original docn- | great number of books from the Westminster print- 


ments illustrate this portion of the work, and go far 
to place Caxton’s life for the first time before the 
reader as an intelligible whole. Unfortunately 
some of the most important points of his career 
still remain as much unknown as ever. All the 
researches of Mr. Blades have been fruitless to dis- 
cover the master to whom Caxton was indebted for 
his typographical instruction. The general belief, 
supported by a remark of Wynken de Worde, is 
that Caxton was indebted for his knowledge of the 
art to the ancient city of Cologne; but Mr. Blades 
proves that this is a popular error, inasmuch as 
there is a complete want of similarity of typogra- 


ing office—some five hundred and fifty—still afloat 
in the world. Of six of Caxton’s books, however, 
there exist only fragments; and of twenty-seven 
only single copies ; while of the rest, from three to 
twenty-nine copies are in existence. It is a rather 
remarkable fact that so many volumes of the works 
of the first English printer should be still in exist- 
ence, after a lapse of more than three centuries and 
a half. How many different books Caxton printed 
in the course of his labors is not exactly known, 
though it is stated on a blank leaf, in the first edi- 
tion of “ Dictes,” at Althorp, that the Westminster 





press altogether brought forth “44 books, 25 of 


phical treatment between the productions of the| which were with dates, and 19 without.” Mr. 
first English printer and those of Ulric Zel, Arnold | Blades reasonably doubts this assertion, remarking 
Therhoernen, P. de Olpe, and J. Koelhoff, who are | that some foreign contemporaries of Caxton printed 
the only known printers of that city from whom he | a much larger number of works. He says :— 

could have possibly derived assistance. On the| “In the summer of 1858 I embraced an oppor- 
other hand, the biographer shows that there is an | tunity of inspecting the old library in the Gram- 
evident typographical connection between Caxton’s | mar School attached to the Abbey of St. Alban’s. 
works and those of the little-known printer, Colard | I found a few valuable books, all contained (and I 
Mansion, of Bruges, from whose press scarcely half | believe are at the present time) in an old deal cup- 
a dozen specimens have come down to the present | board, upon which the leakage from the roof had 
day, scattered among the libraries of Paris, Bruges, | dripped, apparently, for years. It must have been 
Lille, and our own British Museum. The careful | long since any one had touched a book there, and 
examination of these works has led Mr. blades | the amount of dust and decay was certainly enough 


entirely to reject the uncertain claims of the un- 
known Cologne printer, and to ascribe to Colard 
Mansion, of Bruges, the entire typographical instruc- 
tion of William Caxton. 

The second volume of Mr. Blades’ work, which 
has just been published, is devoted to a biblio- 
graphical and literary accoant of all the works 
printed by, or ascribed to, the press of Caxton. 
The list includes not a few books undescribed by 


Dr. Dibdin and other bibliographers, some of them | 


of very considerable interest, from a literary as well 
as typographical point of view. The works are 
arranged in a rather novel, but highly comprehen- 
sive manner, namely, according to the different 
founts of type, and their chronological sequence. 


Thus, all the works printed with the types used by | 


Caxton in Bruges are put together, as are those 
printed with the various founts with which every 
two years, or thereabouts, he furnished his printing- 
house in Westminster. The bibliographical cata- 
logue is arranged with the most laudable carefulness 
and accuracy. In the first instance, the collation 
is given ; secondly, the typographical particulars; 
next, the literary evidence of ancient manuscripts, 
and remarks thereon; and, lastly, a list of existing 


copies and sale prices of the various works. It | 
appears that the greatest number of “Caxtons” still | 


extant are in the British Museum collection, namely, 


77 copies, exclusive of fragments; and the next | 
largest proprietor of books is Earl Spencer, who | 
| “ Life and Typography of William Caxton” has been 


holds 56 copies. The Caxtons in Earl Spencer’s 


| to deter even a bibliomaniac from so doing. After 
| examining a few interesting books, I pulled ont one 
| which was lying flat upon the top of others. It 
| was in a most deplorable state, covered thickly with 
|a damp, sticky dust, and with a considerable por- 
| tion of the back rotted away by wet. The white 
| decay fell in lumps on the floor as the unappreci- 
| ated volume was opened. It proved to be Geoffrey 
| Chaucer’s English translation of ‘ Boecius de Con- 
solatione Philosophie,’ printed by Caxton, in -the 
original binding, as issued from Caxton’s work- 
shop, and uncut!! On examining the amount of 
|damage it had sustained, I found that the wet, 
| which had injured the book, had also, by separat- 
jing the layers of paper of which the covers were 
composed, revealed the interesting fact that several 
fragments, on which Caxton’s types appeared, had 
been used in their manufacture. After vexatious 
opposition and repeated delays, the Acting Trustees 
were induced to allow the book, which they now 
prized hizhly, to be deposited in the care of Mr. J. 
Winter Jones, of the British Museum, for the pur- 
| pose of rebinding. On dissecting the covers they 
were found to be composed entirely of waste sheets 
| from Caxton’s press, two or three being printed on 
one side only. The two covers yielded no less than 
fifty-six half-sheets of printed paper, proving the 
existence of three works from Caxton’s press quite 
unknown before.” 

It is much to be regretted that the edition of the 








library, although numerically fewer than those of | limited to 250 copies. Mr. Blades’ masterly work 
the British Museum, form, nevertheless, a more | ought to find a place of honor on the shelves of 
complete collection, embracing 56 separate works, | every bibliographer—certainly of every collegiate, 
against 53 in the Museum. Other libraries come | corporate, or public library, and ought we not also 
far behind these two. The Cambridge Public | to say of every real bookseller?—in the kingdom, 
Library has 38 separate works, while the Bodleian | not only on account of the vast mass of practical 
possesses only 28. It is curious to notice how the | information which it gives, but, still more, because 
sale prices of Caxtons have risen within the last three | of the intrinsic interest which attaches to every- 
centuries. In 1510, a Dr. R. Johnston bought five | thing connected with the existence and labors of 
Caxtons for 6s. 8d.; in 1682, eleven were disposed | “ England’s first printer.”—London Bookseller. 

of by public auction for £3 4s. 2d.; in 1756, nine 
fetched £33 4s.; in 1807, three brought £124 11s.; Epmonp Asovt’s New Novet.—“ De Néz d’an 

in 1827, two were sold for £140 9s.; and lastly, on Notaire,” is the name of a new novel, of the sensa- 

H the 15th of December, 1857, Messrs. Sotheby and | tion order, by M. Edmond About. The hero is 8 

i Wilkinson knocked down one to Mr. H. Huth for/ highly respectable Parisian notary (of the Fau- 
the large sum of £275. This seems to have been | bourg St. Germain), young, rich, and well-looking, 
the highest price ever paid for a Caxton; and the | with a handsome Roman nose, surmounted with | 
i amount is certainly very large, considering the | spectacles, on account of short sight. At one of 4 
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the evening receptions in the green-room of the Im- 

rial Opera, where the young ladies of the corps 
de ballet highly estimate him, he quarrels with the 
Secretary of the Turkish legation, who invites him 
to the duello, in which his nose is cut off bya 
Damascene blade, and is ran away with by a tom- 
cat (witness of the combat), from whom it is not 
recovered, though M. L’Ambert, the notary, runs 
after his nose, in the cat’s mouth, for over three 
miles, accompanied in the race by the Turk and 
three others of the same race, a marquis, and a 
stockbroker—spectators of the combat. The nose 
irretrievably lost, surgical science is called in to 
provide a substitute. For two thousand francs 
(8400) a poor water-carrier allows as much flesh to 
be cut out of his left arm to provide a new nose for 
the notary. The new handle to his face is Grecian 
instead of Roman, and improves the notary’s as- 
pect. Time goes on, but the nose becomes ruddy 
—the water-carrier, from whose arm it was taken, 
having spent his 2000 francs in hard living. He 
reforms, and the nose again flourishes. Twelve 
months later, the handsome Greek nose is found 
to be limp—the water-carrier is dying from want of 
food, and is nourished back into health, which re- 
stores the notary’s nasal feature. At last, the no- 
tary, who is a lady-killer, resolves to marry, but 
on the morning of his intended nuptials, awakes— 
noseless! The lady, who, at first, had heroically 
resolved to wed the notary, nose or no nose, can- 
not carry out this purpose when she sees what a 
sad spectacle he is. 


virons of Paris, and has a silver nose made for 
daily use. One day, in taking a walk, he runs 
against Romagne, the water-carrier, whom the doc- 
tor has declared to be dead. “ Wretch, where is 
my nose ?” exclaims the excited notary. 


being caught in the teeth of an iron wheel, was 
torn clean off. It happened early on the morning 
of the third of March,” which happened to be the 
morning fixed for the notary’s nuptials. Such is 
the new sensation novel, which is the latest rage in 
Paris. It is impossible for a tale to be founded on 
a greater extravagance. Nevertheless, it is very 
well written, and will make M. About more popular 
than ever. 


Lizzie on Bacon.—In “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” a 
Cambridge fac-simile and rival of ‘Temple Bar” 
and the “Cornhill Magazine,” Baron Justus Liebig 
is now publishing his views of the author of the 
“Novum Organon” as a natural philosopher. The 
first part appeared in the July number, and was an 
Examination of the ‘‘ Historia Naturalis.” The 
number for August contains the second Part, treat- 
ing of Natural Philosophy in the Age of Bacon; 
Bacon under James I. ; Historia Vite et Mortis; 
The Method and the Aim of Philosophical Investi- 
gation. Francis Bacon (Baron Verulam and Vis- 
count St. Albans) is fortunate in having such a 
critic as Liebig, at once practical and philosophical. 


F CARLYLE on AmeErica.—Mr. Carlyle has found 
time, while completing his life of Frederic the Great, 
of Prussia, to fire a squib across the Atlantic. It 
is entitled “ The American Iliad in a Nutshell,” and 
appears in “ Macmillan’s Magazine” for August. 

“ AuRorA Fioyp” anp “Lapy AupLEY” 1x Court. 
—Three years ago a printer in Hull, in which pro- 
Vincial place few books are published, agreed with 
Miss M. A. Braddon, then as obscure as she now is 
famous, to publish for her, “on sharing terms,” 
i. ¢., dividing profits after paying expenses, a poem 
called “Garibaldi,” and a story entitled “Three 
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The end is, the notary sells | 
his practice, retires to an elegant villa in the en- | 


* Ah, sir, | 
it was not my fault,” rejoins the trembling water- | 
carrier; “I got into a factory, and my left arm, | 
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Times Dead; or, the Secret of the Heart.” Six 
weekly numbers of the tale appeared, and then the 
publication was discontinued, from non-success. 
All that Miss Braddon ever received for her labor 
was fifty shillings sterling, or about $12. The pub- 
lisher lately became bankrupt, owing $1,385, hav- 
ing $61 due to him, he claims that Miss Braddon, 
having subsequently cleared $40,000 by one book 
(“Lady Audley’s Secret’), should now pay him 
$1,000, which, he says, he lost in their transaction 
three years ago. The sapient County Court Judge, 
before whom he appeared as bankrupt, suggested, 
“Well, perhaps the lady will give you some suitable 
present now that she has become so popular, and 
has made so much by her pen!” This is a new 
equity principle—that after much struggling up hill, 
with final success, an author must distribute his or 
her earnings in gift, loan,.or charity. “ Garibaldi,” 
it appears, was published in London and not in 
Hull, and “ Three Times Dead,” which was so mis- 
| managed in Hull as to be a failure, succeeded in 
| London when republished there by Miss Braddon 
| as “ The Trail of the Serpent.” 


Austrian Scuoot-Booxs.—The “London Reader” 
says: “A curious catalogue has lately been issued 
| by the Austrian Ministry of Public Instruction, viz., 
| the official index of all the books used in the primary 
/and secondary schools throughout the empire. The 
| little work is interesting ethnographically, linguist- 
|ically, paleographically, and otherwise. We find 
school-books in German, Polish, Italian, Bohemian, 
Ruthenian, Magyar, Croatian, Serbian, Slavonian, 
Rumenian—even in Hebrew. The most numerous 
are the German, Italian, and Polish or Slavonian. 
The Croatian (Illyrian or Dalmatian) is printed in 
/Roman characters; the Ruthenian in peculiar cha- 
racters, resembling Greek or the ancient Slavonian 
(Cyrillic). The Serbian is in slightly modified Rus- 
sian characters; Magyar, Rumene, Polish, Bohemian, 
Slavonian, are in common Roman type. The books 
are all issued by the Imperial Vienna Printing-office, 
and, respecting their choice, they are all that can 
be expected. The paper is of a maize fabric of a 
somewhat yellowish tint, which is far less fatiguing 
to the eye than our ordinary rag paper.” 

A specimen of this maize paper, being the cata- 
logue of the Austrian department in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, is in the library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Part of it is 
prepared so as to come up to the quality of the finer 
vellum. 

JAPANESE MADE EASy.—Sir Rutherfold Alcock, late 
British Resident Minister in Japan, has in the press 
a volume of “Familiar Dialogues in Japanese, with 
English and French translations.” 

Antiquity oF Maxn.—The “Edinburgh Review,” 
analyzing Sir Charles Lyell’s recent work on this 
subject, says: “This undercurrent of thought affect- 
ing the Mosaic narrative gives to the discussion of 
the antiquity of Man a piquancy of interest at the 
present moment not, perhaps, favorable to its im- 
partial discussion. We can hardly doubt that the 
only approximate solution likely to be attained for 
a very long period, if ever, will be of the nature of 
a compromise; that the Biblicists will have to ex- 
pand the chronology of Usher by some thousands 
of years, whilst the Lyelliens (or Huttonians) will 
be compelled to restrict their demands on past time 
in a still greater proportion.” 

Wycurr’s Manvscripts.—John Wycliff, born 
1324, died 1384, the English divine, who was called 
“the Morning Star of the Reformation,” and trans- 
lated the Bible, left many manuscripts. Dr. Mil- 
man, in his “ History of Latin Christianity,” says 
two hundred of his treatises are said to have been 
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burnt in Bohemia. There were recently discovered | what wearied in the flesh with the solid good things 
at Vienna, written on vellum, fifty treatises in Latin hitherto provided for them), they are about to offer, 
by Wycliff. Professor Lechner has first published | in the “ Young Parson,” a very pleasant, readable, 


one of these, entitled “ De Officio Pastorale.” 

Proressor Hunt’s SuppLeMENT TO URk’s DicTIONARY. 
—The appearance in times like the present, when 
it is understood that money is scarce (with book- 
buyers at least), wages high, paper dear, and the 
public rather doing than reading of a great volume 
of 1100 pages, imperial octavo, with 7000 wood en- 
gravings, is almost a thing to be wondered at. The 
publishers are D. Appleton & Co., New York; and 
the work, of which Robert Hunt, keeper of the 
Mining Records of England, is editor, with a corps 
of able contributors, “‘ A Supplement to Ure’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, contain- 
ing a clear exposition of their Principles and Prac- 
tice.” This volume brings Dr. Ure’s book down to 
the present time, and thus perfected, the work is 
truly acyclopedia. Many of the articles are actual 
and practical treatises on the subjects they eluci- 
date. 

Victor Hoeco’s Lire.—This work, written by 
Madame Hugo, under her husband’s eye, and almost 
an autobiography, will be immediately published, 
accurately translated, by Mr. Carleton, of New York, 
to whom the reading public are indebted for an 
early translation of “ Les Miserables.” a 

Tue Works or Francis Bacon.—The sixth and 
seventh volumes, published by Taggart & Thomp- 
son, Boston, contain further portions of “ Bacon’s 
Philosophical Works,” namely, works in Latin and 
English, originally designed for parts of the “ Instau- 
ratio Magna,” but superseded or abandoned. Of 
these, the most important are the two books on the 
“ Advancement of Learning,” and the “ Descriptio 
Globi Intellectualis.” The introduction, by Messrs. 
Spedding and Ellis, is of great value. This work 


will be completed in a few months, ending with a | 


correct biography of Bacon, very different from the 
apology for his life written by Mr. J. Hepworth Dixon. 
The present edition of Bacon’s works is the best 
ever published, and is as much superior to the 
London edition in print, paper, and binding, as it is 
below it in cost. Printed at the Riverside Press, it 
is a sumptuous specimen of typography. By the 
way, an exchange paper communicates an amusing 
anecdote about this Riverside Press. In remote 
places, its special purpose is not exactly understood. 
Thus: “Some persons have imbibed the idea that 


it is a newspaper, and we have seen a letter from | 
the West, directed to ‘Messrs. Proprietors of the | 


Riverside Press,’ and running thus: ‘ Please send 
me your paper as long as the dollar inclosed will 
pay for it.’ It would take a great many dollars to 
send such an establishment as Houghton’s out 
West.” 

As the series of volumes is so near completion, 
we prefer to postpone an analysis of the special | 
features of the work until we can have it before us | 
in its entirety. The preparation of a new edition 
of “Bacon” in England, and its republication bere, | 


| and withal profitable book. The department of 
| fiction which embraces clerical life is already large, 
| and some of the first names in our recent literature 
| are associated with it; but the “ Young Parson” de- 
|monstrates that the mine is not worked out. It 
| will prove itself a true new book. It is the author’s 
| first book; but we are sure the reading world will 
| not permit it to be his last. It is a series of sketches 
| and stories, the groundwork of all of which is real 
life. The sketching and telling are done faith- 
|fully and keenly, but benevolently. The. satire, 
like all the best of its class, is philanthropic ; the 
| ridicule is surgical. The humor is rich and decided, 
| but has a refinement in which many of our humor- 
| ists fail. The characters are happily discriminated, 
| The pathos of the book is fully up to the standard 
|of its humor. After the exuberant merriment pro- 
duced by the port bottles of the Reverend William, 
|a modern reformer and martyr, the eyes grow moist 
|over the story of little Phoebe, a story which we 
regard as a highly original, difficult, and successful 
creation of fiction—if we may give the name of 
fiction to what is so exquisitely true. The religious 
tone of the book is manly, without a tinge of 
| cant or a decline into prosiness. 


| Romo.a.—This Italian romance, by Marian Evans, 
author of “ Adam Bede,” just issued by the Harpers, 
has already got into a second edition in London, 
but the critics complain of its length, accuse it of 
| being wordy, and object to it as a medizval story, 
in which the historical events overpower the ficti- 
‘tious narrative. Yet the same authorities declare 
that Romola, the heroine, is one of the loveliest 
| ereations of recent fiction. Like all this author’s 
' works, it will be eagerly sought for and read. 


| A Deav Woman’s Sensations. — Among recent 
| foreign publications is “ Sensations d’une Morte,” by 
| the Countess Montemerle. 

| Enoxisu Law or Coprricat.—Mr. Adam Black, the 


well-known publisher of Edinburgh, for which city 
he sits in the House of Commons, has given notice 
of his intention to bring in next session a Bill for the 
Consolidation and Amendment of the Laws of Copy- 
| right. 
| Copyricnt CaTaLocves.—One of the Vice-Chan- 
'cellors of England has just decided that a pub- 
lisher’s or bookseller’s catalogue is as much protected 
by the Copyright Law as any other publication. 
Mr. Hotten, a publisher and old book-dealer, had 
made a catalogue of a collection of works of one 
| class, which, though chiefly intended as a vehicle 
for selling the books, possessed a permanent interest 
as a bibliographical work. It appears that he, the 
plaintiff, had not only catalogued some 20,000 books, 
tracts, manuscripts, Xc., relating to topography and 
family history, but had also added about 2,000 anti- 
quarian notes and anecdotes written by himself. 
The decision was that Mr. Arthur, who had appro- 





constitute an important event in the bibliography | priated part of his catalogue, should be restrained. 
of our standard literature, and that event can be} “Guy Livinestong.”—It is stated that a new work 
treated more at large and with greater space and | by Mr. Lawrence, author of “Guy Livingstone,” is 
thoroughness, and with more justice to editor and ready for the press. It will be called “ Border and 
publisher, when we shall have had placed before us | Bastile.” Mr. Lawrence, we believe, is now in 
all the material which makes up the subject of our Federal safe-keeping, as an active agent for “the 
examination. | so-called Southern Confederacy,” and his new book 
Smith, English & Co., of Philadelphia, who have | may relate his experiences in America. 

been known mainly as publishers of theological! BisHop Cotenso.—The “London Reader” says? 
works of the more substantial and scholarly kind, | “ The Strasburg subdivision of the ‘Liberal Protes- 
are about to experiment in a new field. To the ‘tant Union of France’ have sent an address of 
million (embracing the erudite personages who have | thanks and encouragement to Bishop Colenso.” 
been greatly profited, and no doubt at times some- | They are thankful for very little. 
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OrrentaL LirERATURE.— Among the aunounce- 
ments by Triibner & Co. we find two volumes of 
“Essays on Oriental Literature,” by H. H. Wilson, 
late Professor of Sanscrit, in the University of Ox- 
ford. It will be edited by Dr. Reinhold Rost, St. 
Augustine’s College, Canterbury. 

Tue French Academy, influenced especially by the 
eloquent Sainte-Beuve, promises to publish in the 
shortest time possible a “ Dictionnaire de l’usage.” 
The elaboration of the large “ Dictionnaire historique 
des mots de la langue frangaise” will not, however, 
be interrupted; yet, in all probability, years will 
elapse before the latter will be completed. In the 
interim we are to have a more modest work, the 
plan of which is to be decided upon by a commis- 
sion which has already been appointed. 


Corra, Stuttgart, has published a beautiful work 
on New Zealand, by F. von Hochstetter, who had ac- 
companied the Novara Expedition and sojourned in 
New Zealand for some time. It contains a great 
number of fine maps and engravings, forming a 
valuable companion to the great work on the Novara 
Expedition. 

Orro Wicanp, Leipsic, announces a new German 
translation of Shakspeare (in honor of the Ter- 
Centenary Jubilee), which is said to excel the cele- 
brated translation of Schlegel and Tieck. Dr. L. 
Seecer, of Stuttgart, the well known translator, poet 
and critic, who has undertaken this most difficult 
task, recently read a portion of his translation to a 
select circle of his literary friends, by whom he was 
most enthusiastically complimented. 


Horrmany and Campr’s new edition of “ Heinrich 
Heine” is now complete in twenty neatly printed 
volumes, in 12mo, 

Domespay Boox.—The Conquest of England, by 
Norman William, was effected in one year, 1060, 
and a statistical survey of the whole realm was 
commenced in 1085, which was completed in 1086. 
It is known as “the Domesday Book.” It exactly 
shows the condition of England eight hundred 
years ago. It still exists, in very legible manu- 
script, has been several times printed, and is now 
reproduced, by what is called the photo-zinco- 
graphic process, in fac-simile of the original. Thir- 
ty counties of England make a volume of 800 
pages, bound in full calf, with a large portion of 
introductory and descriptive matter, making three 
large volumes, published by the Ordnance De- 
partment of England, at seventeen guineas, or $71, 
and each county may be purchased separately. The 
price of the work, in ordinary print, has been as 
much as $500. The “Domesday Book” does not 
contain any survey of the counties of Durham, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, or Cumberland 
—either because the Conqueror had not established 
his dominion in them, or because he had lately laid 
them waste. The “Bolden Book,” however, made 
in 1183, containing a survey of the possessions of the | 
See of Durham, extends to these counties, and thus 
completes the “ Domesday Book.” It is singular 
that the English Ordnance editors, when advertising 
its contents, speak of “the County of Lancashire” 
(and so also of Shropshire and Yorkshire), appa- 
rently ignorant that county and shire are synony- 
mous. One might as well speak of “an imperial 
empire.” 

Roemer’s “Cavatry.”—The leading article in 
“The London Atheneum,” of July 1lth,is a review 
of “Cavalry: its History, Management, and Uses in 
War,” by G. Roemer, M. D., lately published by 





Mr. Van Nostrand, New York. This notice occu- 


pies six columns, and is highly eulogistic of the | 
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Tue Late Sir Georce C. Lewis.—The new num- 
ber of the “Edinburgh Review,” in a notice of 
Lewis’s “ Dialogue on Government,” gives the au- 
thor’s biography, with extracts from some of his 
letters. Sir George edited the “Review” for a short 
time, and subsequently contributed to it. 

Eastern Literatvre.—The following Oriental 
works are announced as forthcoming in Europe, or 
issued: “Inscriptions of Hammwrabi, King of Ba- 
bylon” (sixteenth century B. c.), translated and 
edited by Menant; “The ‘ Fastes’ of Sargon, King 
of Assyria” (721—703 sb. c.), translated and edited 
by Oppert and Menant; “The Assyrian Inscriptions 
of Sargonides and the ‘Fastes’ of Nineveh,” by 
Oppert; “I Diplomi Arabi del R. Archivio Floren- 
tino,” original text with a literal translation and 
commentary by Michele Amari. 

GENEALOGY OF THE MontTcomertes.—A handsome 
volume, imperial 8vo., printed by Mr. H. B. Ash- 
mead, Philadelphia, has just appeared. It is mo- 
destly title-paged as compiled by Thomas Harrison 
Montgomery, of Philadelphia, and gives the Mont- 
gomery pedigree as well as its genealogy. It would 
appear from this book that the head of the family 
is an American, the Earldom of Eglington being held 
by a Montgomery derived only through the female 
line. 

BrstiogRapHy.—Mr. Murray, the London publish- 
er, announces “Notes on the Private Libraries of 
England, from the Ninth to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” by Mr. Beriah Botfield, a book of great biblio- 
graphical interest and deep research. 

SHAKSPEARE IN France.—The eleventh volume of 
a new French translation of Shakspeare, translated 
by Francois Victor Hugo, has been published in 
Paris. “The immortal Williams,” as the great En- 
glish dramatist was called by M. Ponsard, of the 
French Academy, is very popular in France, despite 
Voltaire’s hostile criticism upon him in the last 
century. 

ALEXANDER SmitH.—This author, whose “ Life 
Drama” (Ticknor & Fields, Boston) established his 
reputation as an original poet, some ten years ago, 
has just published a volume of prose called “ Dream- 
thorp;” a Book of Essays written in the Country. 
“The London Literary Times” says: “ Never, since 
the days of Charles Lamb—who is an especial fa- 
vorite, by the way, of Mr. Smith—has such charm- 
ing prose been presented to the world.” 

Wasuineton Invinc.—The new number of the 
“Quarterly Review,” published in London, on the 
25th ultimo, contains an able article on Washington 
Irving. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Tue following interesting letter, written two years 


| before her marriage, was one of several addressed 


by the late Mrs. Browning to Dr. R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie, at that time engaged in collecting materials 
for a “Dictionary of Living Authors, Artists, and 
Actors,” a subject subsequently treated, as to an- 
thors, by Dr. S. A. Allibone’s “ Dictionary of English 
Literature and British and American Authors,” and, 
as to living persons of celebrity, in “Men of the 
Time,” and the‘ Dictionary of Eminent Contempo- 
raries.” The letter extends to nearly seven 24mo. 
pages, the writing being very clear and neat, care- 
fully punctuated, and with the ¢ andi distinctly 
crossed and dotted in every instance. The signature 
is still more in miniature than the general hand- 
writing of the letter, but legible. The transla- 
tion referred to was of the “Prometheus Bound” 


book. jof Eschylus, not that which now appears in Mrs. 
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Browning’s collected works, but one published in | 
1833, when its author was twenty-four years old. 
She was so much dissatisfied with this hasty per- 
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Her admiration of America was very great. In 
| letters which she wrote in 1844 to a gentleman who 
had interested himself in the republication of her 





formance as to express a wish, in a former letter, | poems, by Messrs. Francis, of New York, she said, 
that no mention of it should be made in any notice | “The cataracts and mountains you speak of have 
of her writings. The reference to America arose | been—are—mighty dreams to me; and the great 
out of the publication, there, of her poems. Of| people which, proportionate to that scenery, is 
course, in a biographical dictionary, it was to be ex- | springing up in their midst, to fill up a yet vaster 
pected that the age of each subject should be noticed. | futurity, is dearer tome thana dream. America is 





The letter reads thus :— 
id Wimro.e Street [Lonpoy], 
17 Sept'r, 1544. 

Dear Sir: 

If you think it necessary to mention the translation, 
I will not oppose it obstinately, although, being the 
work of twelve days, printed without a name, and never 
advertised nor reviewed, few persons, I believe, ever 
heard of it, and still fewer ever read it. 
= how thoroughly I repudiate and am ashamed of it, 


poetical escutcheon. I love poetry too well and EHschy- 


lus too reverently, not to see as clearly as you must see, | 


if you know the version, all its stiffness, baldness, cold- 


ness, and general inadequacy. But my object was a 
. the attainment of a literal rendering— 


wrong one. . 
besides the immaturity of power. The only review which 
noticed the attempt was the ‘‘ Gentleman’s”’ [Magazine], 
and I think it was there recommended to the junior idle 
scholars as a literal-translation-cramming book. Inglo- 
rious glory ! 

As to scholastic and anonymous matters, I do not 
know whether such a trifle as my papers ‘‘On the Greek 
Christian Poets,’’ which appeared in the ‘‘Atheneum”’ of 
either last year or the year before (I fancy last year), 
would meet your purpose to hear of. They were in plain 
prose, with poetical translations from the poets, and are 
without my name ; but they drew some attention, and 


have been referred to in general reviews of my writings. | 
I thank you much for what you kindly and encouragingly | 
say of America—and indeed the Americans have been | 


very kind to me, and not only at New York, and I felt 
it to be a kind as well as honorable concession when a 
New York bookseller agreed to print on the best types 
and paper (paying for the privilege) a work which might 
be snatched out of his hand by the bookseller next door 
and printed as a tract. For if they took liberties with 
your friend’s , dear Sir, you must consider the state 
of the copyright there, and how the trade is surrounded 
by temptations to piracy, and undefended in its attempts 
at honesty. In fuct, if the wrong is to English authors, 
the ruiz is to American authors, who behold themselves 
superseded at their own hearthstones. 

I am taking a great liberty in writing more than a 
simple answer to your questions; I return to them. 

It gave me too much pleasure to receive Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's gracious praise, for me to object to your referring 
to it. 

I was born in the county of Durham, but spent the 

reater part of my life, and from my infancy, at Hope 
tnd, Herefordshire, close to Malvern. As to dates, I 
never could remember one in my life; I am constantly 
forgetting the Annus Domini, or doubting myself into 
the middle ages. Iam afraid I must be past thirty by 
three or four years, but your readers will not care ‘* too 
curiously to inquire’ which, and your *‘ living authors”’ 
of the feminine gender, in general, will not, I fancy, on 
such a point, combine to afford you information of such 
unlimited frankness. 

You will decide as you see best on the mention of the 
‘*Prometheus.’’ I am ashamed of this abundance of 
light words, and beg to remain, dear Sir, with much 
esteem, 





Very faithfully yours, 
EvizaBetu Barrett BARRETT. 


To Dr. SHetton MACKENZIE, 
Oxford, 


Mrs. Browning was then a year or two older than 
she imagined, for she was in her thirty-sixth year. 
At her death, in June, 1861, she was tifty-two, hav- 
ing been born in 1809. 


To prove to| 


will tell you that I have half finished a new version of , 
the same tragedy, in order to wipe off the blot on my | 


our brother-land, and though a younger brother, 
sits already in the teacher’s seat and expounds the 
| common rights of our humanity. It would be 
| Strange indeed if we in England did not love and 
exult in America; if English poets, of whom I am 
least, if at all, did not receive with a peculiar feel- 
| ing of gratitude and satisfaction the kind welcom- 
ing word of American readers.” 
| Of the life of Mrs. Browning, certainly the best of 
| England’s female poets, the incidents are few. Her 
education, which is said to have been chiefly under 
her father’s direction, included not only the acqui- 
sition of ancient and modern languages, but the 
study of mental and natural philosophy. It was, in 
short, a manly training, but it did not unsex her, 
for never was any one less of “a learned lady” in 
or out of society. In herseventeenth year she pub- 
| lished her first work—a metaphysical poem in the 
heroic stanza, entitled “Essay on Mind.” Seven 
years later appeared her “ Prometheus Bound, and 
Miscellaneous Poems.” The “ Prometheus” is al- 
luded toin her letter toDr. Mackenzie. The “ Quar- 
terly Review” was correct in describing it as “a re- 
| markable performance for a young lady—but not a 
good translation in and by itself.” She rewrote it, 
| ten or twelve years later, as it now appears in her 
collected works. In 1838, “The Seraphim, and 
other Poems” appeared, and Prof. Wilson noticed 
the book in the August number of “ Blackwood’s 
| Magazine” (article “ Christopher in his Cave’’) ; he 
says, “not without certain regrets almost amount- 
ing to blame, but far more with love and admira- 
tion.” The author’s idea was to treat the incar- 
nation and crucifixion of our Lord Jesus Christ as 
Aischylus might have treated it had he lived and 
written after the events. Wilson said, “In ‘The 
Seraphim’ there is poetry and piety—genius and 
| devotion; but the awful Idea of the Poem—the 
| Crucifixion—is not sustained—and we had almost 
| wished it unwritten.” To the minor poems the 
critic awarded high praise, though he said “ the 
| fair author is too often seen struggling in vain to 
| give due expression to the feelings that beset her, 
| and entangled in a web of words,” but he predicted 
| the “conspicuous splendor” of her future course. 
| The “Drama of Exile” soon followed—being her 
| boldest attempt. It can scarcely be considered suc- 
| cessful, and Milton had nearly exhausted the great 
| theme of the fall of Man. Soon after this publica- 


| tion Miss Barrett’s health failed, and she was re- 
| moved from London, where she then resided, to en- 
joy the genial climate of Devonshire. With her 
; elder brother, and other relatives, she resided for 
| over twelve months in Torquay; and there occurred 
the event which cast a gloom upon her heart and 
| song for many years—namely, the drowning of her 
brother, on a pleasure trip at sea. Months elapsed 
ere, partiaily recovering the shock of this fatal oc- 
currence, she was able to be removed to London, 
and then only by easy stages of twenty miles a day. 
In her father’s house, in Wimpole Street, one large 
and commodious but darkened chamber was re- 
served for her, in which she admitted her family 
and a very few friends, among whom was Miss Mit- 
ford, who says that she passed her time “reading 
almost every book worth reading in almost every 








language, and giving herself, heart and soul, to 
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that poetry of which she seemed born to be the 
priestess.” 

In 1844, writing to the American, but personally 
unseen, friend already mentioned, she said: “ You 
will wonder a good deal, but would do so less if you 
were aware of the seclusion of my life, when I tell 
you that I never consciously stood face to face with 
an American in the whole course of it. I never had 
any sort of personal acquaintance with an Ameri- 
can, man or woman, therefore you are all dreamed 
dreams to me—‘ gentle dreams,’ I may well account 

ou.” 

The criticisms on the Greek Christian Poets, and 
the rapid notices of the English Poets from Chaucer 
to Wordsworth, appeared in the “ Atheneum” in 
1842. Inthe present year they were reprinted in | 
book form in London, and were also published by 
Mr. Miller, New York, who purchased the right to 
do so from her husband. 

Miss Barrett’s Poems, collected in two volumes, 
were published in London in 1844. She had care- 
fully revised her writings, and added several new 
poems. Among them was “ Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,” which, Miss Mitford reports, was written “in 
the incredibly short space of twelve hours, to meet | 
the double exigency of completing the uniformity of 
the original two volumes, and of catching the vessel 
that was to carry proofs to America. That deli- | 
cious ballad must have been lying unborn in her 
head and in her heart; but when we think of its 
length and of its beduty, the shortness of time in 
which it was put into form appears one of the most 
stupendous efforts of the human mind. And the 
writer was a delicate woman, a confirmed invalid, | 
just dressed and supported for two or three hours | 
from her bed to her sofa, and so back again.” The 
poem bears evident marks of haste, and is very dif- 
fuse. In the passionate parts there is pith, but it 
reads as if it had not been read by the author from 
the time she rapidly dashed it off until she saw it 
in the bound volume. One would like to know 
whether “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” preceded 
Poe’s “ Raven,” for there is at least one strong point 
of similarity of expression between them. Poe has 
the line 
‘And the silken sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain.” | 


And Miss Barrett, in the conclusion of “Lady Ge- 
raldine” (the finest portion of the poem), speaks of 
“the purple lattice-curtains,” and has 


« = a murmurous stir uncertain, on the air, the purple cur- 
ain 

In November, 1846, not only the public, but Miss 
Barrett’s own family, it is said, learned with sur- 
prise that she had become the wife of Mr. Robert 
Browning, a highly educated gentleman, with con- 
siderable poetical aspirations and occasional poeti- 
cal fervor, three years younger than herself. At 
this time she had completed the age of thirty-seven. 
The growth and grasping power of the love which 
may be said to have made this invalid lady literally 
take up her bed and walk may be traced in the 
passionate confessions which first appeared in a new 
edition of her poems, in 1850, as “ Sonnets from the | 
Portuguese.” 

Mrs. Browning and her husband immediately 
proceeded to Italy, where, with the episodes of 
two or three short visits to England, they resided 
until her death. The marriage was an extremely 
happy one. They had one boy, now fourteen years 
old. They resided at Pisa, for a time, and finally 
took up their abode in Florence. In 1851 ap- 


peared Mrs. Browning’s “Casa Guidi Windows,” | 


recording her feelings and observations during 
the Italian struggle of 1848-49. A new edition 


of her poems appeared in England, in three | 
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volumes, in 1856, and in the same year was pub- 
lished “Aurora Leigh,” which has been called a 
novel in blank verse, and is the best sustained as 
well as the most thoughtful of all her writings. 
Her latest volume was entitled “ Poems before Con- 
gress”—chiefly relating to the Italian war of 1859. 
During the last two years of her life, Mrs. Brown- 
ing contributed largely to the “ Atheneum,” in Lon- 
don, and the “Independent,” in New York. Her 
anti-slavery principle was very strong, and she took 
the greatest interest in the great issues involved in 
the Union struggle for freedom. ; 

The best portrait of Mrs. Browning was painted 
for F. J. Dreer, Esq., of Philadelphia, by T. Bu- 
chanan Reed. 

Her popularity in this country is very great. Her 


| whole writings are here comprised in five volumes, 


uniformly and beautifully printed, published by 
James Miller, New York. There are three volumes 
of poems, including “ Aurora Leigh ;’’ a volume of 
“Last Poems,” with a biographical and critical no- 
tice by Mr. T. Tilton; and a fifth volume, issued this 
year and edited by her husband, containing her 
prose Essays on the Poets. 


A Laroe Havt or Avrocrapas.—Some short time 
ago the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, London, 
was destroyed by fire, but its books and manuscripts 
happily escaped. This collection, made in 1659 
by Maria Dubois, a pious lady, was enlarged from 
time to time by the Dutch ambassadors, the Dutch 
East India Company, and wealthy members of the 
congregation. The library consists of early theo- 
logical works in Latin, German, Dutch, and English ; 
good editions of the classics; illuminated Bibles ; 
Blaew’s “ View of the different Continental States 


| in 1649, and the Embassy to China in 1670;” in all 


about 2,000 volumes, and with the old fittings com- 
plete. The collection of autographs is large and 
valuable, including a very interesting collection of 


| letters of the early ecclesiastical Reformers—among 


others, of Erasmus, Calvin, and Beza, Bucer, Peter 
Martyr; Grindal, Archbishop of Canterbury; Vizet; 
John a Lasco, the first minister of the Dutch Church 
in London ; Bullinger, and of John Fox the martyr- 
ologist ; likewise letters of the principal founders 
of the Dutch Republic, including the Prince of 
Orange, afterwards William I.; Sir Philip de Mari- 
nix, Count d’Aldegonde, the Admiral of the Dutch 
fleet. One collection alone contains 272 original 
letters to Abrahani Ortelius, geographer to Philip II. 
of Spain, from the chief learned and scientific men 
Here are also portrait etchings of Albert 
Durer, by himself; Ortelius Christopher Plantin, 
printer of the polyglott Bible; of Cardinal Ximenes, 
Gerard Mercator, William Camden, Dr. John Dee, 
the great Lord Burghley; the Earls of Le cester, 
Sussex, and Lincoln ; several of the English Bishops 
of those times, and of the Lord Mayors of London ; 
also the Ten Commandments, believed to be in the 
handwriting of Rubens. The whole of the books 
and autographs have become the property of the 
Corporation of London, and will be added to the 
City Library in the Guildhall, where new rooms 


| must be provided for this very valuable accession 
| of literary treasures. 


A Jounsonian Retic.—At a recent book-sale, in 
London, where Mr. D. M. Johnston’s collection of 
autographs were distributed, including several let- 
ters and poems by Robert Burns, some Johnsoniana 
were also disposed of. Among these, the most no- 
ticeable article was “A Door Portico from Dr. John- 
son’s Chambers in the Temple.” A few years ago, 
the block in which Johnson had resided for a time 
was rebuilt, and the portico in question was sold to 
the highest bidder. In a literary collection it would 
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be about as cumbrous as the ostler’s 2utograph, | possible that the establishment at Seville was con- 
mentioned by Hood, which was burnt into the door | tinued notwithstanding the emigration of Crom- 
of the stable wherein his useful labors were chiefly | berger himself. 
prosecuted. The difficulty was that it would be| The credit of having brought the invention of 
difficult to bind such an autograph ! printing tothe New World is undoubtedly due to 
Avtoorarn Letrers.—The late John Leycester | JUAN CRompercer, who had previously printed 
Adolphus, author of “Letters to Richard Weber,” | Several works relating to America. Let his name 
proving from internal evidence that the “ Waverley be honored by the institution of a Cromberger Press. 
Novels” must have been written by Walter Scott, | OrpInATIONES LEGUMQUE CoLLEcCTIONES PRO CoNVENTU 
and whose “ Recollections of Abbotsford” add much! Juripico Mexicano. Folio. Mexico: Per Joannem 
to the value of “Lockhart’s Life of Scott,” died a| Paulum Brissensuim. 1549. 
few months ago, and his books and autographs were; This title is taken from Eguiara’s Bibliotheca 
sold in London last month. Among the letters the | Mexicana, as quoted by Rev. Mr. Cotton in his 
following were disposed of: a characteristic Letter | “ Typographical Gazetteer,” who asks: “ But where, 
of Harriette Wilson to John Adolphus, 6/. 6s.; Let-|a man may feelingly exclaim, is so interesting a 
ter of Burke, 3/. 5s. ; Mrs. Cibber to Garrick, 2/. 7s. ; | relic now to be found? Has it never stepped beyond 
Letter of the Duke of Wellington, signed “A. Welles- | the confines of its native country? Or if a single 
ley,” 3/.; three Letters from Mrs. Frances Sheridan, | copy has chanced to have been conveyed to Europe, 
and two from Thomas Sheridan, 7/.; Original Ma-| does it still slumber amid the dust and gloom of 
nuscript of the Earl of Clarendon’s Speech on the | the Escurial? or still unhappier, has it gone the 
Impeachment of Three of the Judges of the Exche- , way of every copy of its elder brother, the “ Mentz 








quer, 9/. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Tae First Turee Books Printep 1x toe New 
Worip.—From J. Sabin’s forthcoming Dictionary 
of Books relating to America :— 

Ricuet (Dionisio). Este es vn cdpédio breue que 

tracta d’ la manera de como se ha de hazer las p’ 

cessiones: compuesta por Dionisio Ricuew car- 


tuxano, q’ esta é latié la p’ mera p’ te d’ sus p’ | 


ciosus opusculos: romangade p’ a comii vtilidad. 

Black letter. 4to. 12 leaves. Mexico. 

. .. en casa de Juan cromberger, 1544. 

Of such extreme rarity that I find no mention of 
it except in the Catalogue of Count Mondidier’s 
Collection, Lot 1872. It is probably the First Book 
PRINTED IN THE New Wortp. Its priority to the 
“ Doctrina Christiana,” printed in the same year, is 
apparently settled by the absence of the words “ que 
sancta gloria aya,” which follow Cromberger’s name 
in the Colophon of that work.—See Cordova (Pedro 
de). 

Corpova (Pzpro pe). Doctrina Christiana para 

Instrucion y Informacion de los Indios: por 

manera de Hystoria. 


de los Predicadores en las Yslas del mar Oceano: 
y por otros religiosos doctos de la misma orden. 
La qual dotrina fue vista y examinada y appro- 
vada por el muy Rev. Sig. el Licenciado Tello 
de Sandoval, Inquisidor y Visitador en esta nueva 
Espaiia, por su Majestad. Black letter. 4to. 60 
unnumbered pages. Mexico, en casa de Juan 
Cromberger ; que santa gloria aya. 1544, 
Until the discovery of the tract by Dionysius 
Richel (q. v.), this was regarded as the first book 
printed in the New World. Brunet says that the 


wording of the Colophon, “en casa de Juan Crom- | 
berger, gue sancta gloria aya,” leads to the inference | 
If that was | 


that the printer was recently deceased. 


the fact, it is reasonable to suppose that Richel’s | 


Tract was printed during Cromberger’s lifetime. 
Mr. Rich (No. 14, Cat. 1832) states that the “Que 


sancta gloria haya” appears on the “Cronica de | 


Valera,” which was printed at Cromberger’s house 


in Seville in 1544, and therefore infers that he died | 


on his way to Mexico, or soon after his arrival, and 


that Juan Pablos, who afterwards styles himself | 
the first printer in Mexico, was a journeyman printer | 
It is scarcely necessary to. 


who went with him. 
add that “Que sancta,” etc., on the title-page of the 
book printed at Seville, still leaves the relative 
priority of Richel and Cordova undecided. It is 


Compuesta por el muy | 
reverendo Padre Fray Pepro pe Corpova; de) 
buena memoria: primero fundador de la Orden | 


| Donatus,” of which not even a fragment, a ci git, 
|remains to bless the eyes, and empty the pockets 
| of the curious and keen collector. I deeply regret 
my utter inability to offer any satisfaction on this 
‘point. Literary research is at present at a very 
| high point of activity, and if such a volume be by 
| any accident discovered, let us hope that this coun- 
try (England') may find for it a safe and permanent 
home.” 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that those books 
| appear under their respective letters in the Dic- 
| tionary. 

A Wirrty Avctioyeer.—In the notices of the “old 
| trade” by your correspondents, Mr. Editor—an ex- 
cellent feature, by the way, of your journal—there 
are several classes rather indirectly connected with ° 
| publishers, who should not be forgotten. I allude 
to editors, getters-up of magazines, amateur collec- 
tors, who dabble in privately printed books, the 
old book-dealers, and that necessary appendage to 
' the trade—the book auctioneer. Of the last, as he 
| has existed at various times in different parts of the 
| country, there must be numerous anecdotes ; and it 
would certainly be interesting to preserve them. 
| We have had various members of the fraternity in 
New York worthy of honorable mention. I believe 
them to have been very generally amiable, worthy 
men. One, above all the rest and any now upon 
| the stage, was a wit. This is a faculty always de- 
sirable in an auctioneer; but unhappily, while the 
| demands of society require many auctioneers, na- 
ture, to whom we must look, is very chary of pro- 
ducing men of wit. There are seldom more than 
| two or three of them in a community at the same 
| time, and sometimes, alas, there are none. Who 
| have succeeded to Theodore Hook and Sydney 
Smith, in London, or to poor Hood? To come 
|nearer home, who has made a jest in a New York 
| auction-room since the hammer of John Keese fell 
| for the last time ? 
Keese is remembered by the trade with affection. 
| He was a bright, intelligent man, and an estimable 
member of society. Of an old New York family, he 
was brought up to the book trade, I think, by one 
of the Quaker fraternity—the Collins’s—and it was 
only in middle life, after various experiments in 
business, that he became an auctioneer. He began, 
if I mistake not, somewhere about the year 1845, 
with a sale to the trade in a large back building in 
| Broadway near Courtland Street. He certainly 
opened proceedings with an excellent entertain- 
/ment of oysters and champagne. He was the life 
_of the company, and was called upon, of course, for 





* We would say, the United States. 
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a speech, probably for half a dozen. One of his 
good things, towards the close, is worth remember- 
ing. It particularly pleased the trade at the time. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, in allusion to the entertain- 
ment, “ we are scattering our bread upon the waters, 
and we expect to find it after many days—but- 
tered!” 

It was in retail sales, however, in the small 
change of the auction room, that his wit appeared 
to the most advantage. No catalogue could be too 
dull for his vivacity. He was always rapid, and an 
unwary customer would be decapitated by his 
quick electric jest before he felt the stroke. The 
following, among other things of the kind attributed 
to him, will give some notion of his pleasantries :— 

“Ts that binding calf?” asked a suspicious pur- 
chaser. “Come up, my good sir, put your hand on 
it and see if there is any fellow feeling,” was the 
ready reply. A person one evening had a copy of 
“ Watts’ Hymns” knocked down to him for a trifle, 
and interrupted the business of the clerk by calling 
for its “delivery.” Keese, finding out the cause of 
the interference, exclaimed, “Oh, give the gentle- 
man the book. He wants to learn and sing one of 
the hymns before he goes to bed to-night!’ Apro- 
pos of this time-honored book, in selling a copy on 
another occasion, when there was some rivalry in 
the profession, he turned off a parody as he knocked 
it down :— 


Blest is the man who shuns the place 
Where ather auctions be ; 

And has his money in his fist, 
And buys his books of me. 





His puns were usually happy, and slipped in 
adroitly. Offering one of the Rev. Dr. Hawks’ 
books, he added, in an explanatory way, ‘A bird 
of pray.” “ Going—going—gentlemen—one shil- 
ling for Caroline Fry—why, it isn’t the price of a 
stew.” Akin to this was his observation to a pur- 
chaser who had secured a copy of “ Bacon’s Essays” 
for twelve-and-a-half cents, “ That’s too much pork 
for a shilling!” 

Selling a book labelled “ History of the Tatars,” 
he was asked, “Isn’t that Tartars?” “No!” he re- 
plied, “‘ their wives were the Tartars !” 

“This,” said he, holding up a volume of a well- 
known type to critics, “is a book by a poor and 
pious girl, of poor and pious poems.” 

No one could better introduce a quotation. Some 
Women one day found their way into the auction 
room to a miscellaneous sale of furniture. They 
were excited to an emulous contention for a sauce- 
pan, or something of the sort. Keese gave them a 
fair chance with a final appeal—* going—going— 
‘the woman who deliberates is lost’—gone !” 

Mr. Keese is not forgotten as a book-maker as 
well as bookseller. He prefixed an excellent me- 
moir of the poetess Lucy Hooper to an edition of 
her writings, and edited the “Opal,” a volume of 
the “ Annual” order, with two volumes choicely il- 
lustrated by Chapman, entitled “The Poets of Ame- 
rica, illustrated by one of her Painters.” He de- 
livered at least one excellent lecture on “The In- 
fluence of Knowledge,” and surely no one could 
speak on this theme with a better grace than this 
cultivated, genial gentleman. . 

New York, August 8, 1863. 

A Qvoration TrackEeD Home.—The authorship of 
the disputed couplet generally supposed to be found 
in Hudibras— 

For he who fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day, 
is at length traced by a writer in “Notes and 
Queries” to Oliver Goldsmith. Newbery, Gold- 
smith’s publisher, it seems, issued a popular 
manual entitled “The Art of Poetry on a New 
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Plan,” for which Goldsmith revised the selections. 
In this book is introduced a passage from the 3d 
Part of Butler’s poem, in which for the two lines 


For those who fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain, 


are substituted these four:— 


For he who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day; 
But he who is in battle slain 

Can never rise and fight again. 

A SwAksPEARIAN CycLopp1a ?— 

New York, 10th August, 1863. 

Mr. Epitor.—A vacuum in literature is almost as ab- 
horrent as in nature—but how does it happen that a 
‘*Shakspearian Cyclopedia’’ has never yet been pub- 
lished? Such a work as Kitto’s is to the Bible—in- 
cluding topics Antiquarian, Historical, Geographical, 
Topographical, Biographical, Material, Commentarial, 
Costumetical, &c. Students experience the want of it 
daily. As this country has given to the world the dest 
‘Dictionary of the English Language,’’ and the best 
** Dictionary of Authors,’’ would it not be a proud boast 
for an American publisher to issue what is capable of 
being one of the most desirable works in the entire range 
of English Dramatic Literature? BASSANIO. 

Corrent Notes on Lipraries AND LiTERATURE.— 
While no library in America has yet reached 
150,000 volumes, there are more than thirty in 
Europe, if we may put faith in statistics, which have 
passed that figure. Some of these, it is true, are 
merely repositories of ancient and medizval litera- 
ture, with a considerable sprinkling of the books 
of the last century, and but few accessions from the 
more modern press. Such, for the most part, are 
the numerous libraries of Italy, while others, like 
the Library of the British Museum, and the Impe- 
rial Library, at Paris, are about equally rich in an- 
cient and modern literature. The, latter library, 
undoubtedly the largest collection in the world, has 
now over 900,000 volumes, besides 500,000 pamph- 
lets ; while the Royal Library at Munich claims to 
possess 800,000 volumes, placing it, if the claim be 
allowed, far in advance of the British Museum, as 
well as of the Royal Libraries of the Prussian and 
Russian governments. But it is shrewdly suspected 
that the learned Bavarian who presides over the 
Munich collection, reckons every traét and pamph- 
let in his vast repository of literature as a separate 
work. 

To enumerate only the collections which exceed 
300,000 volumes each, we have the following table 
of the relative rank of the European libraries. The 
figures are from Edwards’ “ Memoirs of Libraries,” 
London, 1859, and the “ Annuaire du Bibliophile,” 
for 1862, 


Imperial Library, Paris, 900,000 vols. 
Royal Library, Munich, 800,000 do. 
British Museum, London, 600,000 do. 
Royal Library, Berlin, 500,000 do. 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, 450,000 do. 
University Library, Munich, 400,000 do. 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, 400,000 do, 
Imperial Library, Vienna, 350,000 do, 
University Library, Gottingen, 350,000 do. 
University Library, Breslau, 350,000 do. 
Royal Library, Dresden, 320,000 do. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 300,000. do. 


What renders the claim of the Royal Library of Mu- 
nich still more open to suspicion than its enormous 
extent relatively to those of all the great capitals of 
Europe, is the similar claim put forth by the Uni- 
versity Library in the same city, to the possession 
of no less than 400,000 volumes. It is scarcely 
credible that two libraries in the small Duchy of 
Bavaria should have accumulated nearly a million 
and a quarter of volumes, while the largest and 
most rapidly increasing libraries in Europe are yet 
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very far from approaching a million. But the best 
evidence against the “ figures which cannot lie” of 
the Munich collection, is to be found in the follow- 
ing table, extracted from the Parliamentary Report 
on Public Libraries, published in 1850, 

It sets forth the average annual increase of the 
libraries already enumerated, as reported by the 
officers of the libraries themselves. 


No. of vols. 
added yearly. 


British Museum Library, 20,000 
Imperial Library, Paris, 13,000 
Royal Library, Berlin, 9,000 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, 5,000 
Imperial Library, Vienna, 3,500 
Royal Library, Munich, 3,000 


Imperial Library, St. Petersburg, No return. 


University Library, Gottingen, 3,000 
University Library, Breslau, 2,000 
Royal Library, Dresden, 2,000 
University Library, Munich, 1,500 
Royal Library, Copenhagen, 1,200 


Now it is not probable that two libraries growing no 
faster than at the rate of 1,500 volumes, and 3,000 
volumes, respectively, per annum, should so far sur- 
pass collections increasing in a much greater ratio. 
The truth is, there is great and unpardonable 
looseness in reckoning the extent of libraries every- 
where, both public and private. While no class of 
facts can with more ease be reduced to certainty, 
(since any person can easily enumerate, by actual 
counting, from thirty to forty thousand volumes 
a day) we are thrown upon the most magnificent 
and unreliable guesses for our knowledge of the 
numerical contents of many, if not most, famous 
libraries. The tendency to exaggerate one’s own 
possessions, or those of one’s country, is ever pres- 
ent to swell these hap-hazard estimates ; and in 
some of the “old fogy” institutions of the Conti- 
nent, where the accumulated rubbish of centuries 
drowsily gathers the dust of years, the motive to 
accuracy in reporting is scarcely more pressing than 
that which leads so many private collectors to 
mistaken surmises. “ Omneiqnotum pro magnifico,” 
is as true of libraries, which the possessors are too 
lazy to count, as of any other subject which is left 
mysteriously in the dark. It sounds strangely to 
American lovers of books to read that, of the great | 
libraries above mentioned, only one (the Bodleian) 
has a printed catalogue of its treasures, while some 
have never yet been completely catalogued, even in 
manuscript ! 
The one great advantage which European libraries | 
possess over American, consists in the enormous 
“start” which the accumulations of the past have 
given them in the race. With one or two hundred 
thousand volumes as a basis, what, but utter neg- 
lect, can prevent any library from becoming a great 
and useful institution? The most moderate share 
of discrimination, applied to the selection of cur- 
rent literature, will keep up the character of the 
collection as a progressive one. But with nothing 
at all as a basis—as most of our large American 
libraries have started, the rate of progress seems 
slow, and the results small hitherto. Yetit should 
never be forgotten that it is not quantity, but qual- 
ity, which constitutes the chief value of libraries, | 
after all. ‘‘ Non multa, sed multum” is the golden 
rule of reading, and what avails it to heap up even | 
millions of books, provided you have not the best | 
ones ? 
Most of our leading American libraries possess the | 
advantage of having been formed with a view to 


the highest utility, and with some general unity of | 
Hence they have not accumulated vast Antiquis Legibus,” in the possession of the Corpo- 
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umes. Some of them have been fortunate in do- 
nations of private libraries, while several (as the 
Astor, and the Library of Congress) have not been 
the recipients of any single collection to swell their 
aggregate. Of all our libraries, perhaps the Boston 
Public has been the most “lucky.” Founded searcely 
ten years ago, it now stands second (or third ?) in 
numerical rank—possessing 105,000 volumes, while 
its selections, both of popular and erudite works, 
have been made with great judgment and discrimi- 
nation. It has been favored with one patron 
(Joshua Bates, Esq.) of rare munificence, whose 
gifts, in money and books, closely approach the sum 
of $100,000. The late Hon. Jonathan Phillips gave 
it $30,000, and several valuable private bequests 
have enriched its shelves. Its latest considerable 
acquisition by this means, was the noble and schol- 
arly collection of the late Rev. Theodore Parker, 
numbering over 11,000 volumes, and especially 
rich in theology, metaphysics and German litera- 
ture generally. 

The Library Company of Philadelphia, with its 
associate, the Loganian Library, now numbers over 
75,000 volumes, and embraces much, especially in 
its highly valuable stores of American books and 
early printed works, of which any collection might 
be proud. Although dependent for accessions upon 
the associated enterprise of a company, it is steadily 
advancing in completeness and consequent useful- 
ness. 8. 

Mary Powe.t.—* The English Catalogue of Books 
for 1860” has the following line on page 41 : “ Man- 
ning (Anne). Family Pictures, &c., by the author 
of ‘ Mary Powell,’ p. 8vo., A. Hall.” This, which is 
no doubt taken from the title-page, as the “ English 
Catalogue” took no pains to discover the writers of 
pseudonymous works, settles the question of author- 
ship. A. Hall has also published for Miss Man- 
ning, “The Old Chelsea Bun-House,” “ Y° House- 
hold of Sir Thomas Moore,” ‘Queene Philippa’s 
Golden Booke,” ‘The Colloquies of Edward Os- 
borne,” “Cherry and Violet,” ‘“ Claude the Colpor- 
teur,” etc. The Boston Public Library, it is true, 
ascribed two of these works to Mrs. Rathbone, in its 
Third Supplement, but in the Fifth has the entry: 
* Manning, A., Town and Forest, by the author of 
‘Mary Powell.’” The mistake probably arose from 
Hannah Mary Rathbone being the author of “ Lady 
Willoughby’s Diary,” of which Miss Manning’s best 
known works are imitations. C. 
Epiror oF PusiisHEers’ CIRCULAR. 

Sir: My impression in regard to the house of R. P. & 
C. Williams was simply this; that they were a highly 
respectable, wealthy, and conservative firm, and having 
an established position and independence at the time 
referred to, they were indifferent about new enterprises, 
and thus had suffered the wheels of trade to become a 
little ‘‘rusty.”’ ‘‘Only this and nothing more’’ was 
meant or thought of by the brief reference of a single 
line of ‘‘rough notes.’’ I am sincerely sorry if this line 
disturbed for a moment our excellent and active brother 
in the trade, now so worthily representing the name ; 
indeed, I was not aware that he was of the same kith 
and kin. He will surely excuse my hasty and well meant 
remark. ° 

MISCELLANEA. 

Tue Lecenp or Fair Rosamonp.—One of the most 
popular legends of English history is that which 
represents Queen Eleanor, wife of Henry II., giving 
Fair Rosamond the choice of dying by steel or 
poison. This was about the year 1173. There has 
lately been published, by Triibner & Co., London, a 
translation of a Latin book, called the “ Liber de 


quantities of poor and forgotten works, nor encum- | ration of London, and of the “ French Chronicle,” 


bered their shelves with large lots of duplicate vol- | 


one of the Cottonian MSS., in the British Museum. 























This translation, by H. T. Riley, M. A., is called 
“Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 
from A.D. 1188 to a.p. 1274, with the ‘ French 
Chronicle of London,’ a.p. 1259 to a.p. 1343.” In 
the early part of the French Chronicle, the death of 
Fair Rosamond is detailed as follows: ‘* The 
Queen had her taken and stripped all naked, and 
made her sit between two great fires in a chamber 
quite closed, so that this very beauteous damsel was 
greatly terrified, for she thought for certain that 
she should be burnt, and began to be in great sor- 
row by reason thereof. And in the meantime, the 
Queen had caused a bath to be prepared, and then 
made the beauteous damsel enter therein; and 
forthwith, she made a wicked old hag beat this 
beauteous damsel upon both her arms with a staff; 
and then, so soon as ever the blood gushed forth, 
there came another execrable sorceress, and brought 
two frightful toads upon a trowel, and put them 
upon the breasts of the gentle damsel; whereupon 
they immediately seized her breasts and began to 
suck. Two other old hags also held her arms 
stretched out, so that the beauteous damsel might 
not be able to sink down into the water until all 
the blood that was in her body had run out. And 
all the time that the filthy toads were sucking the 
breasts of this most beauteous damsel, the Queen, 
laughing the while, mocked her, and had great joy 
in her heart, in being thus revenged upon Rosa- 
monde. And when she was dead, the Queen had 
the body taken and buried in a filthy ditch, and 
with the body the toads.” The body was subse- 
quently removed to Godestowe, near Oxford, and 
was met on the road by king Henry who fainted 
when he recognized it. The Chronicle adds: “And 
when he had prayed, he commanded them forth- 
with to ride straight on to Godestowe with the body 
of the lady, and there had her burial celebrated in 
that religious house of nuns; and there did he ap- 
point thirteen chaplains to sing for the soul of the 
said Rosamonde, so long as the world shall last. 
In this religious house of Godestowe, I tell you for 
truth, lieth the fair Rosamonde buried. May Very 
God Almighty of her soul have mercy. Amen.” 
Whatever the manner of Rosamond’s death, Queen 
Eleanor was believed to have been concerned in it, 
and when she went down the Thames to London 
Bridge, after the murder, the Chronicle declares 
that the citizens launched curses and imprecations 
against her, and that she only escaped from a shower 
of rotten eggs by seeking safety in the Tower. 


MATERIAL FoR Parer.—It is said that a plant, the 
Sida retusa, which grows in prodigious quantities 
at Brisbane in East Australia, is found to possess a 
most valuable fibre which will, after being worked 
up into textile fabrics, render it peculiarly adapted 
for paper. 

Arr Exursition tx Brussets.— For two months, 
there will be a general Exhibition of the Fine Arts 
in Brussels. The works of living artists of all 
nations will be admitted—rather let us say admis- 
sible, for the notice has been too brief. 


Tue Paristan Stace.—M. Baciocchi has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-established office of Superin- 
tendent-General of the Theatres of Paris. 

Literary Locatity.—The “City Press,” the best of 
the local journals which have sprung up in London 
since the abolition of the tax upon paper, has the 
following paragraph: “The very spot upon which 
now stand, in Earl Street, Blackfriars, the premises 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, is the 
exact site of the premises in which the Committee 


of Six of the forty-seven ‘distinguished scholars’ | 


ordered by James I. to furnish our present transla- 
tion of the Bible used to meet, in the early part of 
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the seventeenth century, to review the whole work, 
and which was finally revised there by Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, then ap- 
proved of by the King—himself no mean scholar— 
and printed in the year 1611.” It was published 
in 1612. 

LisraAry Donations.—It has been noticed that 
book collectors have latterly got into the habit of 
presenting their libraries to public institutions. 
The latest record of this is that Mr. Job Jolly, a 
Dublin barrister, has presented to the Royal Dublin 
Society, for the use of the public, 17,000 volumes 
of rare and valuable books, which he had been a 
considerable time collecting; also a large number 
of prints, scarce engravings, manuscripts, and an 
interesting collection of autographs. The value of 
the whole is estimated at £10,000, equivalent to 
$50,000. 

Oxiver GotpsmitH.—One of the best pictures in 
the Royal Academy Exhibition (London) for 1863, 
is “ Brick Court, Middle Temple, April, 1774.” The 
artist is Mr. Eyre Crowe. A man of letters, who 
literally “lived from hand to mouth,” Goldsmith 
finally purchased “chambers” in the temple in 
1768, immediately over those occupied by Mr., 
afterwards Sir William, Blackstone, who was then 
finishing the fourth and final volume of his “ Com- 
mentaries.” Here he resided until his death, which 


| took place on April 4, 1774, in his forty-sixth year. 


Mr. Crowe’s picture represents the narrow space 
before 2 Brick Court, in the Temple, after Gold- 
smith’s death was known—a space crowded with 
sincere mourners whom his friendship had charmed, 
or his bounty, poor as he was—had assisted. 
Alongside of two fashionable ladies are the blind, 
the maimed, the beggar, the wandering musician, 
the lascar, the outcast, the unfortunate of both 
sexes. The picture is said to be very expressive. 
Last month, a bronze statue of Oliver Goldsmith 
was erected in front of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
sculptor is Mr. Foley, R. A., also an Irishman. 


Tue Burien Past.—On the French coast, near the 
mouth of the Garonne, a town has been discovered, 
buried inthesand. A place of worship has already 
been extricated. Its plan shows it to have been 
built near the close of the Roman Empire. It is 
embellished with paintings, which, with its sculp- 
tured choir and capitals, are profusely adorned, and 
have attracted numerous visitors. It is believed 
this is one of the cities described by Pliny and 
Strabo. 


Axcient Rome.—The Emperor Napoleon having 
purchased a portion of old Rome from the Pope, 
about two years ago, commenced excavations at a 
large cost and on a large scale. Already public 
and private buildings, coins, plate, carvings, and 
statues have been released from the debris of cen- 
turies which had overwhelmed and hidden them. 
The latest discovery, on the spot where Constantine 
defeated Maxentius (that is, near Cremera, outside 
the Porta del Popolo), is a villa believed to have 
belonged to Calpurnia, Cesar’s wife. One of the 
conduit pipes found there bears Calpurnia’s name. 
M. Duchesnay, who is in charge of the exhumation, 
has written an account of this interesting relic. 
He says: “ At an insignificant depth below the sur- 
face of the soil a suite of rooms has been found 
which must have been the ground floor of the villa. 
The walls of one of these rooms are decorated with 
painted landscapes ; one of them represents a grove 
of palm and orange-trees, with fruits and birds on 
the branches. The colors are perfectly well pre- 
served, and as vivid as if they had been painted 
but a few days ago. The ceilings have fallen in, 
but from the fragments it is easy to perceive that 
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they were decorated with aerial figures similar to | chapters on the different points of his life and the 
those discovered at Pompeii. Glass and pottery | practice of his art, which will be edited by Mr. Cole, 
have also been found on the spot; but the great | who for years had enjoyed his intimacy and sug- 
object of attraction is a beautiful marble statue of gested that exhibition of his works which took place 
Augustus, in his triumphal robes, open enough to at the Society of Arts, in 1847.” 
reveal a richly-sculptured breastplate, the subjects} TauteyrRanp’s Famous Mot.—The famous saying 
of which are Rome with a cornucopia, and the of the crafty French politician, that language was 
twins by her side; Apollo with his lyre, mounted | given to man to enable him to conceal his thought 
on a hyppogryph; Diana with a hart, Mars sheath- (“La parole a eté donnée & homme pour aider a 
ing his sword, a trophy, and a triumphal car drawn | cacher sa pensee”’), is traced back, by the “ London 
by four horses and preceded by winged figures of Guardian,” a religious paper, to a sermon preached 
Victory. The feet of this statue are broken off, but by Dr. Robert South, in Westminster Abbey, on the 
not lost; one of them is flanked by a Cupid on a 30th April, 1676, on “The Wisdom of the World.” 
dolphin. The statue is two-and-a-half metres in| [t occurs thus: “Men speak with designs of mis- 
height, and bears evident traces of paint on its sur- | chief, and therefore they speak in the dark. In 
face. The busts of Septimius Severus, his wife, | short, this seems to be the true inward judgment of 
and his son Geta have also been found.” | all our politic sages, that speech was given to the 
Tur Frescu Acapemy.—It has been officially an- | 0'dinary sort of men whereby to communicate their 


nounced that this institution will not bestow the | Mind, but to wise whereby to conceal it.” 

annual prize of 20,000 frances ($4,000) for the | Yar Cottece.—Simon B. Chittenden, Esq., of New 
greatest literary production of the year, as no work | York, has offered to the corporation of Yale College 
has appeared which could justify the Academy in | the munificent gift of thirty thousand dollars to en- 
bestowing such a mark of distinction. The prize | gow a professorship, the income of which is to sup- 
was awarded, in 1862, to M. Thiers for his “ History | port the pastor of the college church. 

of the Consulate and the Empire.”” The French |” geyeral new appointments have been made. Rev. 
Academy is now part of the /nstitut Imperial de | Wijliam B. Clark, of the class of 1849, upon the una- 
France. In 1635, Cardinal Richelieu founded the | nimous recommendation of the academic and the 
Académie Frangaise, which produced a Dictionary | theologic faculty, and after examination by the 
of the French language, after fifty years’ discussion | elerical members of the Corporation, was unani- 
and labor. This Academy was abolished, in 1793, mously chosen Professor of Divinity upon the Chit- 
by the Republicans, who, at the same time, sup-|tenden foundation. Mr. Clark has been settled as 
pressed the Acad“mie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles | pastor of the church at Cornwall, Conn., and more 
Lettres, founded by M. Colbert in 1666, the same | recently has been preaching at Barrington in Mas- 
year when the Royal Academy of Sciences was in- | gachusetts. 

stituted. This, with the Academy of Painting and Mr. Daniel C. Gilman, the accomplished Librarian 
Sculpture, and the Academy of Architecture, was | of the College, of the class of 1852, was elected Pro- 
also abolished by the Convention in 1793. Two | fessor of Physical and Political Geography in the- 
years later, however, the Academies were revived | Department of Literature and the Arts. 

by the Directory, as the Jnstitut National. Napo- | The vacancy in the College, occasioned by the 
Jeon made it Imperial, but Louis XVIII. called it the | death of Prof. William A. Larned, was filled by the 
Institut de France. It now consists of five acade- | appointment of Mr. Cyrus Northrup, of the class of 
mies. There are only forty members in the French | 1857, now editor of the “New Haven Palladium,” to 
Academy proper. The /nstitut has seven secretaries, | he Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature. 
each, at 600 francs per annum, and two hundred | He is one of the younger graduates of the College, 
and seventeen members, each with a yearly salary | but was the valedictorian of his class, has seen 
of 1500 francs. The money annually distributed | something of political life, and is said to be a man 
in prizes arises from personal gifts and bequests, | who can himself speak well. 

and also from Government grants. Dr. Leonard J. Sandford was appointed Professor 


Mutreapy THe Painrer.—The death of William | of Anatomy and physiology in the medical depart- 
C. Macready, the actor, was lately announced, and | ment, in place of the late Dr. Charles Hooker. 
various hasty memoirs briefly recorded the leading | Mr. Lewis R. Packard, of Philadelphia, who re- 
events of his career. The person whose death did | ceived a degree of Ph.D., was promoted from the 
oceur was William Mulready, an Irish painter of | tutorship to be adjunct Professor of the Greek Lan- 
domestic scenes, long habilitated in England, where guage and Literature. He is a son of the well 
he was elected Royal Academician in 1816. He | known Mr. Frederick A. Packard, the able Secretary 
was in his seventy-eighth year when he died. | of the American Sunday School Union. 

William Godwin, political economist and novelist,| The only doctorate given was bestowed on Presi- 
wrote and published the early history of Mulready, | dent Hill of Harvard College. 

as far back as the year 1805. It is dedicated to the | Tae Emperor of Austria has commanded that the 
painter himself, and is illustrated with engravings | scientific results of the Novara Expedition shall be 
from sketches made by the artist in his boyhood. | published under the direction of the Imperial Aca- 
It is in every way calculated to stimulate the youth- | demy of Sciences, and he has appropriated for this 
ful mind to vigorous action. It is very rarely to be purpose 80,000 florins from the state treasury. The 
met with, as books of this class, which are pub- | entire work will consist of 15 quarto volumes with 
lished for the young, seldom survive long unless | about 300 plates and maps, and be divided into the 
reprinted, and only one edition of the volume in| following departments: 1. Nautical and physical 
question ever appeared. Its title is as follows: | part, in one volume; 2. Zoological part, in 5 vol- 
“The Looking-glass: a True History of the Early | umes with 80 plates; 3. Botanical part, in 2 volumes 
Years of an Artist, calculated to awaken the Emu- with 100 plates ; 4. Geological and paleontological 
lation of Young Persons of both Sexes in the Pursuit | part, with 50 plates and an atlas; 5. Statistical and 
of laudable Attainment, particularly in the Cultiva- commercial part, in one volume with 8-10 maps; 
tion of the Fine Arts. By Theophilus Marcliffe.” | 6. Ethnographical part, in 2 volumes with 50-60 

The “Atheneum”’ states that “some friends of | plates; 7. Medical and pharmaceutical part, in 2 
Mulready have agreed to produce a memorial of that | volumes. The time fixed for the publication of this 
eminent artist by furnishing each one a chapter or | magnificent work is four years. 
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Tue “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Theater Musik, Kunst 
und Literatur,” recently started in Berlin, has since 
the first of July appeared under the title “ Berliner 
Rencensionen auf den Gesammtgebiete der Kunst.” 
This valuable periodical is specially devoted to the 
drama, poetry, music, and painting. No doubt 
music is the favorite art of to-day, and it is repre- 
sented by such names as Nauman, Wieprecht, 
Wuerst, Geyer, and Dr. Alsleben; the literary de- 
partment by Brachvogel, Proehle, Schmidt-Weissen- 
fels, Schloenbach, and others. The dramatic notices 
are mostly from the pen of Gottschalk, the distin- 
guished poet and critic. The prime object of this 
periodical is to combat the present system of perni- 
cious stage puffery and literary charlatanism. From 
all appearances this praiseworthy enterprise bids 
fair to be very successful. 


Scrence has recently suffered an irreparable loss 


in the person of CHARLES WERNER, one of the most | 


celebrated of the German Entomologists, author of 
a large volume on Entomozoa, to the publication of 
which he devoted forty years, a considerable for- 
tune, and his vision. In his microscopical re- 
searches he, at first, ruined the sight of his right 
eye; without hesitation he continued his labors 
with the left, the sight of which was already im- 
paired. After a year of these heroic efforts he com- 
pleted the work, one volume in 4to., containing 1200 
pages and 1500 beautiful engravings ; but the author 
was blind and nearly ruined. 

Yet, however great the scientific value of such a 
work, years would transpire, before the author could 
expect to derive any pecuniary benefit from it. 
Werner sat out for Paris without any other resource 
than a small sum furnished by friends, who were 
nearly as poor as himself, and without any other 
companion than his niece, a young girl who served 
him as guide. On the day of their arrival, the young 
girl, exhausted by their long journey, was taken 
ill, and suddenly died, leaving Werner in Paris, old, 


blind, almost moneyless, and totally ignorant of | 


the French language. It was not until some days 
afterward that one of his countrymen, who had been 
advised, by a letter from Vienna, of the presence 
of the Entomologist in Paris, succeeded in tracing 
him to a hospital, where, however, he could be of 
no service beyond extending to him, in his last 
moments, a friendly hand, and uttering some words 
of consolation in his mother tongue. Since this 
fatal day the work of the poor savant has met with 
an unusual sale in Germany, and the first edition is 
already nearly out of print. 

Unpropuctive British Drama.—The “ Athenx- 
um,” in an article upon the modern drama, makes 
the following bold assertion: “It would hardly be 
rash to say, that since the production of ‘ Virginius,’ 
forty years since, no original tragedy has proved 
remunerative to the manager who first produced it. 
We are even disposed to think that ‘Virginius’ 
itself might be included in this statement, although 
that noble work became a stock-piece, and its re- 
vival, both in London and the provinces, occasion- 
ally served the purposes of a ‘star.’ The ‘Ion’ of 
the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, though greatly ad- 
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tablishment” for young authors, who are to be aided 
pecuniarily until they are able to earn their liveli- 
| hood for themselves. Légouvé, the Academician, a 

man of business, has taken the matter in hand. All 
| he wants is the sum of 100,000 fr., of which he has 
| promised to furnish the tenth part out of his own 
pocket.— The Reader. 

Royat Acapemy or Encianp.—One of the suggested 
reforms in this institution is that an Honorary Class 
of Associates should be added from artists of all 
countries. We believe that Copley was a Royal 
Academician, as well as West, Alston, Leslie, and 
Newton; all Americans. 


New Zeatanp Literature. —- The “ Southern 
| Monthly Magazine,” in the English language, is 
printed and published at Auckland, New Zealand, 
where the first number appeared in March. The 
|second number introduces us to the “Poems of 
Charles C. Bowen,” printed at Christchurch, New 
Zealand, in 1861. 

Tur Reaper.—This is a weekly review of litera- 
ture, art, and science, published in London, of which 
the first half-yearly volume has just been completed. 
It was commenced to supply a desideratum in lite- 
rary criticism caused by the demise of the “ Literary 
| Gazette,” and the conversion of “The Critic” from 
|a weekly to a monthly publication. It has been 
| called for, also, by the acknowledged one-sidedness 
| of “The Atheneum.” The new publication has 

entered into its second volume with increased spirit, 

and its criticisms are early, temperate, and sound. 
The contributors’ names are published, and include 
Professor Rawlinson, of Oxford; Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley; W. Holman Hunt, the painter; Prof. David 
| Masson ; Isa Craig; Shirley Brooks; Lord Bury; 
| Mrs. Gaskell; Rev. F. D. Maurice; Laurence Oli- 
| phant; Professor Stanley; Tom Taylor; J. Hughes, 
| author of “Tom Brown’s School Days ;” and two or 
three score more of well-known and able authors in 
all branches of literature, art, and science. “The 
Reader” is emphatically an impartial and import- 
ant publication, and, having filed it from its com- 
mencement, we can safely bear this fall testimony 
in its favor. > 

H. T. Buckie’s Lisrary.—The author of the “ His- 
tory of Civilization in England,” whose untimely 
death the world of letters has deeply lamented, was 
a man of fortune who had collected a large library, 
| chiefly of books illustrating his favorite subject. 
This was lately sold by auction in London, and the 
amount realized was $7,548. Such books as had 
manuscript notes in them by Mr. Buckle brought 
| large prices. The single volume edition of Smith’s 
|“ Wealth of Nations,” copiously annotated by Mr. 

Buckle, brought $60, and originally may have cost 
| five dollars. 














FRENCH LITERATURE. 
“Le fils de Giboyer,” par Augier, has reached the 
10th, and “ Fanny,” par Feydeau, the 22d edition! 
| Paul: Etude sur le Cantique des Cantiques. 12mo. 
M. Paul enters the lists against M. Renan in 
maintaining the divine original of a production 


nired, had buta moderate run 2 and in this respect | which M. Renan took some pains and displayed no 


may probably be classed with Mr. Westland Mars- 
ton’s ‘ Patrician’s Daughter’ and Mr. Lovell’s 
vost of Bruges’—tragedies which, though they have 


since been attractive, were unprofitable to the thea- | the Scriptures, for both are master-pieces in their 


tres that introduced them.” The critic overlooks, 
among others, “ Richelieu,” “The Lady of Lyons,” 
and “Money”—all by Sir Lytton Bulwer—all of 
which paid the manager who first produced them. 


Hetp to Portiines.—The “Association of Dramatic 
Poets” in Paris is about to found an “ Honorary Es- 





‘ Pro- | earth earthy.” 
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| small amount of ingenuity to prove to be “of the 
Both works will repay the reader 
| interested in this exceedingly obscure portion of 


way. 
Caboche: Mémoires et l’ Histoire de France. 2 vols. 
The basis of the modern history of France is an 
' enormous mass of memoirs. No other country can 
display a similar bulk of historical material. The 
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writers of these memoirs, from Villehardouin to 

Guizot, are made the subject of M. Caboche’s pre- | 

sent studies. 

Courcelle-Seneuil: Etudes sur la Science sociale, 
8vo. 

This writer began life as a merchant, but in time 
exchanged the practice of business for its theory. 
Thus he approached his present task doubly armed 
for its successful accomplishment. His work is not 
a complete body of the precepts, but a clear and 
acute investigation of the leading points of social 
science, and its perusal leaves upon the minds of 
its readers a salutary impression. 


Destombes: La Persécution religieuse en Angleterre 
sous le reqne d’Elisabeth. 8vo. 

The Abbé Destombes, in inveighing against the 
persecutions endured by the Catholics in England 
during Protestant ascendency, attributes to the 
Reformation results mainly produced by the spirit 
of revenge. He is an ultra-montane of the finest 
water, affording ground for the suspicion that in his 
nostrils the aroma of the auto-da-fé of a heretic, of 
an English heretic especially, would not be un- 
pleasant. 

Bonnet: Aonio Paleario, étude sur la réforme en 
Italie. 12mo. 

Among the martyrs to the cause of the reforma- 
tion in Italy, not the least distinguished for zeal 
and piety was the subject of this study. To him 
was attributed “The Benefits of Christ Crucified,” 
a work which made a great sensation at the time, 
and which in the noses of inquisitors smelt so 
strongly of the fagot that its reputed author would 
have been arrested had he not been powerfully 
protected. Twenty, years later, when these friends 
had disappeared from the scene, Paleario’s Letters 
and Discourses, which had been printed at Basel, 
served as the groundwork for his arrest by the In- 
quisition and his execution at Rome in the year 
1570. The picture drawn by M. Bonnet of the 
principal figure of his work, and of his times, is 
extremely interesting. 

Littré: Histoire de la Langue Francaise études sur 
les brigines U’Etymologie, §c., au moyen age. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

These admirable essays have already appeared in 
the “Journal des Debats,” in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” and in the “Journal des Savants,’”’ and 
have probably been reproduced as an earnest of the 
writer’s qualifications for the herculean labor of the | 
dictionary elsewhere noticed. Though the fourteen 
articles, of which these volumes are composed, are 
of special interest to the philologer, the general 
reader will find them both agreeable and instructive. 


Langlé: Un Homme de Rien, Comédie. 12mo. 

The life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan forms the 
subject of this drama, and despite its wildness, its 
anachronisms, and its absurdities, which would 
have, incontinently, insured its damnation in an, 
English theatre, has had a great run in Paris. 
Much of its success is doubtless owing to its strong 
anti-Anglican spirit. 

Racine: Athalie et Esther avec un Commentaire bib- 
lique, par Coquerel. 8vo. 

Racine the Jansenist is appropriately edited by 
the Protestant Coquerel, and the work is satisfacto- 
rily done. Each tragedy is preceded by an intro-| 
duction explanatory of its subject, and is accompa- | 
nied by an ample array of notes displaying extensive | 
Biblical erudition. The Scripture references of the | 
author are verified by the editor. Racine was in) 
the daily habit of reading aloud and expounding 
to his family the Bible, and hence his knowledge | 
of it. { 
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Tirso de Molina: Thédtre traduit pour la premiere 
fois de ' Espagnol en Francais, par Royer. 12mo. 
Tirso de Molina is the nom de plume of Gabreel 


Tellez, a Spanish dramatic writer at the close of the 
| 16th century—the author of 300 comedies, of which 


number, strange as it may seem, less than one-third 
is extant in the original editions. To Tirso may be 
directly traced the far-famed character of Don Juan, 
which, with slight modifications, has been trans- 
ferred to the theatres of all nations. The title, in 
the original of this drama, so popular, is “ El Bur- 
lador de Sevilla.” The present French version of 


| Tirso is pronounced by Spanish scholars as not 
| doing justice to his merits. 


Montchamp et Mosont: Les Reines de la Rampe. 
12mo. 

These queens of the foot-lights are ten in number, 
and their portraits are drawn en buste, very con- 
siderately. The authors confine themselves to 
biographical sketches of their heroines, making no 
attempt at critical analyses of their performances. 


Johanne: Itinéraire descriptif et historique du Dau- 
phiné. 12mo. 

In one particular, and it is an important one, this 
guide-book is superior to the great mass of similar 
publications—the author has visited the localities 
he has described. Bad roads, filthy taverns, and 
churlish hosts neutralize the charms of the pic- 
turesque which this rarely visited region presents. 


Richter (Jean-Paul): Poetique ou Introduction a 
Vesthétique, traduite par Biichner § Dumont. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

When, in 1834, Philaréte Chasles’ translation of 
Richter’s Titan fell stillborn from the press, he was 
pronounced untranslatable, for if Chasles, qualified 
by his knowledge of German and residence in Ger-. 
many, failed in the effort, no one else need attempt 
it. Messrs. Biichner and Dumont have not, how- 
ever, been deterred from the task of translating 
Richter, and Frenchmen who don’t read German, 
and the number is very large, will now have an op- 
portunity of enjoying one of Richter’s masterpieces 
provided they approach it with minds in some de- 
gree familiarized with the peculiar turns of German 
The difficulties to be overcome by the 
translators were great; but they may be congratu- 
lated upon the result. 

Mavidal: Sénégal, son état present, et son avenir. 
8vo. 

After a condensed historical introduction, the 
author proceeds to enumerate the advantages, agri- 
cultural, commercial, and mineral, which this colony 
presents ; and certainly the attractions are great fora 
people with a colonizing penchant which the French 
nationally or individually have not. At the conclu- 
sion of the work, M. Mavidal aims a blow at the 
kingdom of cotton in indicating Sénégal as the 
source of an abundant supply of that material. 


Grenier: La Gréce en 1863. 12mo. 

A catch-penny affair, brought out to meet the 
demand for information about a country which in 
its hunt after a king has attracted the attention of 
the world. The book shows conclusively that some- 


| thing more than a residence in Greece qualifies the 


resident to write a book about the country. Flip- 
pancy and enmity to England characterize La 
Gréce en 1863, par M. Grenier. 


Pontmartin: Nouvelles Semaines littéraires. 18mo. 
A continuation of the author’s “ Causeries litté- 
raires ;’’ they are revised reproductions of articles 
contributed to the “Correspondant” and to the “Ga- 
zette de France.” They partake of the hue of the 
writer’s political sympathies, which are with the 
Bourbons. The reader will find in this volume a 




















well-balanced critical examination of Victor Hugo’s 

“ Les Miserables,” which alone will repay him for 

his outlay of three francs. 

Voltaire: Lettres inédites sur la Tolerance, publiés 
avec une traduction et des notes par Coquerel fils. 
12mo. 

At no period of his life did Voltaire appear to 


more advantage than on the mournful occasion of 


the torture and death of Calas. ’Tis true his ul- 


terior object might have been beyond the abuses of 


religion, and that the blows he struck so rapidly 


and fiercely over poor Calas’ back were intended for 


religion itself. As events after an interval of an 


hundred years become obscure and require explana- 


tory notes, the reader will gratefully recognize the 
assistance of the present editor. 
Muston: Valdésie Poéme. 12mo. 


To poetical ability of a high order this writer 
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| Bigelow: Etats-Unis d’ Amérique en 1863, leur Histoire 
| politique, leurs resources, fc. 8vo. 

The author, the American consul in Paris, has 
given to the world a book which reflects great credit 
upon his industry in collecting, and upon his judg- 
ment in classifying his vast body of material. But 
| it is not as a compiler merely that Mr. Bigelow is 
| entitled tocommendation. His statistical positions 
are linked together with much literary skill. The 
appearance of the work at this juncture will accele- 
rate the reaction setting in in Europe in favor of 
the North. 

Villeman: Un Baptéme a Plombieres. 12mo. 

A pleasing novellette, descriptive of watering- 

place life. 


Les Femmes. Cequ’on en dit et ce qu’on pense par 
Ygrad Nostag. 32mo. 


Charnacé: Etudes d’Economie rurale. 12mo. 





unites extensive information, historical and local, os rs ei 

of Piedmont, and is thus qualified to write an epic | . Another indication _— increasing interest taken 

upon the expulsion, after a series of hard-fought | in agriculture by the rench. This work, however, 
| is rather a résumé by the writer of what has been 


battles, of the Waldenses from their homesteads. | , “ a 
Simply drawn, the picture of their sufferings con- | done by European agriculturists than of his own prac- 
He takes an oppor- 


sequent upon their bravery and devotion to their | tical operations in re rustica. ; a 
| tunity of inveighing strongly against the French 


cause, is most touching. 
eos § | government monopoly of the horse supply, and 


Martin: Histoire de la Femme, sa condition politique, shows himself in this and. indeed. in all matters a 
civile, morale, et intellectuelle, 2 vols. 12mo. | thorough free-trader. , . 


The object of this work is to show the gradual | 
amelioration of the condition of women, with the | Brun: Fraudes et Maladies du Vin, moyens de les re- 
progress, not so much of civilization as of time, as | connaitre et de les Corriger, ec. 8vo. 
indicated’ by the slight appreciation of the sex by | The general, indeed the almost universal adult- 
the Greeks and Romans. The curious details with | eration of wines has produced this book; the ten- 
which the “book abounds, and the skill and taste | dency of the book will be to increase the already 
displayed by the author in arranging them, contri-| large body of ex-wine drinkers, for very few can 
bute to make it one of the most readable of the day. | attain to that degree of skill in chemistry displayed 

by Mr. Brun in analyzing the atrocious compounds 
| sold for wine. The author, a practical man, com- 
| mences with many valuable hints to the veritable 

wine maker, which, translated, might be transferred 

with benefit to some American horticultural or agri- 
| cultural journal. 





Beulé: Acropole d’Ath2nes. 8vo. 

A second and cheaper edition, a work descriptive 
of one of the most interesting localities in the world, 
by one whom five years’ residence has rendered fully 
alive to the influences of the genus loci, and well 
qualified by reading and study to do justice to the 
subject. The gratification afforded by the text is | Proudhon: Les Majorats littéraires-examen d’un projet 
enhanced by the plates. de loi ayant pour objet de créer au profit des auteurs, 
Ulliac-Tremadeure (Mlle): | inventeurs, fre. 12mo. me . 

Pele tSme. | This man, with his characteristic propensity to 

This lady came before the public as a novelist as | run counter to the prevailing opinions of his day, 
far back as 1815. Of late years she has made a takes this opportunity of assailing the copyright law, 
specialty of juvenile literature, in which she has | UPOD the ground of the difference between the intel- 
been very successful. Her reputation will not suf-| !ectual and mere material products, and maintains 
fer by the present publication, which will be his position upon considerations moral, wstheticand 
relished by both young and old. | social. The relative proportions of sincerity and 

; ‘ ; | love of paradox that have entered into the compo- 
Mavidal: Annuaire des faits résumé universel | sition of this work it would be difficult to ascertain. 
chronologique et alphabetique des événements de | 

1862. 18mo. 

In this unpretending little volume are briefly re- “ x 
corded the chien pr hececeaen of the past na _ Mr. Labruguiére appears to be under the impres- 
with the sources of information indicated, thus | 5!" that he has found out the just method of Fre- 
forming for the student and for the man of the conciling the antagonisms of faith and of reason in 
world a convenient and reliable manual for refer-| SPititual matters. The discovery of the perpetual 
ence. It is a perfect mu/tum in parvo, embracing | motion in material science may not now be des- 
the leading incidents of all climes and in all bran- | Paired of. 
ches of knowledge. M. Mavidal’s official position | Caballero: La famille Alvaseda roman de meurs 
enables him to obtain the facts, and his tact to con- populaires. 12mo. 
dense and systematize them. The scenes here portrayed are in mournful con- 
Perron d’ Arc: Les Champs d’or de Bendigo. 12mo. | trast with the conventional pictures of rural inno- 

The expectations of those who take up this vol- | cence, the themes of the bucolical poet and novelist. 





Contes de ma Mere 


Rodier de Labruguidre: Essai sur la Philosophie des 
religions. 8vo. 








ume with the object of gaining information respect- 
ing the gold producing regions of Australia will not 
be realized. The writer soon becomes absorbed in 
the somewhat apocryphal story of David Hanigan, 
an Irish tavern-keeper who attains to opulence after 
passing through the lowest degrees of want and mis- 
ery. Intimations are given of another volume de- 
scriptive of “the diggings.” 





With its simple incidents and freely flowing style, 
this is a very readable book. F., or, in full, Firnan 
Caballero, is the pseundonyme adopted by Donna 
Cecilia de Arron (née Bohl), who has made Andalu- 


| sia her study, and its manners and customs themes 


for numerous tales. Whether the translation is 


actually the work of Dumas, or that of his partners 
| in trade, must be left to Mr. Querard to determine. 











PERIODICALS. 


Art Journal. July. 

Intustrations: John Knox Preaching before the 
Lords of the Congregation, from Sir David Wilkie ; 
Line- Fishing off Hastings, from Turner; The 
Princess of Wales, from the bust by Mrs. Thorny- 
croft.—Notice of the Porcelain Works at Lowe- 
stoft (L. Jewitt).—The Palace of Westminster.— 
British Artist: Wm. Henry Knight (Jas. Dafforne). 
Art in Scotland and the Provinces.—Art in Conti- 
nental States.—History of Caricature and Grotesque 
in Art, Part 6 (T. Wright). New York: Virtue, 
Zorston & Co. 

Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. July. 

The Inspired Theory of Prayer.—Religious In- 
struction in the Army.—Faith, a Source of Know- 
ledge.—The True Tone in Preaching, and the True 
Temper in Hearing. —The General Assembly.—Date 
of the Books of Chronicles.—Paul’s Thorn in the 
Flesh.— Short Notices. Philadelphia: Peter Walker. 
Bibliotheca Sacra and Biblical Repository. July. 

Sin as related to Human Nature and to the Divine 
Purpose (Rev. Joseph Haven, D.D.).—The Law of 
Nature’s Constancy subordinated to the Higher Law 
of Change (Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D.D.).—Doc- 
trines of the New School Presbyterian Church (Rev. 
Geo. Duffield, D.D.).—The Father and Founders of 
the Lutheran Church (Rev. B. Sears).—Egyptology, 
Oriental Archeology and Travel (Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, D.D.).—Colenso on the Pentatench (Rev. 8. C. 
Bartlett, D.D.).—The Ter-centenary Jubilee of the 
Heidelberg Catechism (Prof. Schaff).—Latest Ger- 
man Theological Works (Prof. W. F. Warren). An- 
dover: W. F. Draper. 


Church Monthly. August. 


Singleness of Heart (Rev. F. D. Huntingdon).— | 


Portio Mea, Jesu! Poetry.—In the Cool of the Day 
(Rev. Josiah Swett).—Frankness.—The Progress of 
Puritanism towards the Church. —Supplication ; 
Poetry (Mrs. C. A. Rogers). —The Poems of R. H. 
Dana (Rev. J. H. Bancroft).—A Popular Delusion 
(Rev. Jas. A. Bolles).—Baptism ;. Poetry (Maria J. 
Bishop).—Party Spirit in the Church, Part 3 (Rev. 
Sanderson Robins).—Literary Notices. Boston: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

Continental Monthly. August. 

Our Future (Lieut. Egbert Phelps).—Autumn 
Leaves ; Poetry (Mrs. M. W. Cook).—Across Maine 
in Mid Winter.—Diary of Frances Krasinska.—The 
Sleeping Peri ; Poetry.—My Lost Darling.—Reason, 
Rhyme, and Rhythm; Unity (Mrs. M. W. Cook). 
—The Buccaneers of America (W. L. Stone).— 
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Under the Palmetto (H. G. Spalding).—A Spirit's 
Reproach ; Poetry (Mrs. M. W. Cook).—Jefferson 
Davis and Repudiation (Hon. Robt. J. Walker).— 
Evergreen Beauty (Maj. Sam’l H. Hurst).—Dying 
in the Hospital ; Poetry (Mary E. Nealy).—Literary 
Notices.—Editor’s Table. New York: John F. Trow. 
Evangelical Quarterly Review. July. 

The Undeveloped Resources of the Church (Rev. 
W. B. Sprague, D.D.).—M. Flacius Ilyricus and 
his Times (Chas. F. Scheffer, D. D.).—The Mysteri- 
ous Union of the Divine and Human Natures in the 
Son of God (G. A. Lintner, D.D.).—Luther’s Battle 
Song of the Reformation (W. M. Reynolds, D.D.).— 
The Lord’s Supper (Prof. L. Sternberg).—The Uni- 
| versal Fatherhood of God and the Universal Brother- 
| hood of Man, God’s Argument against Oppression. — 
| Notices of New Publications. Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Prof. M. L. Stoever. 


| Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. June. 

Memoir of Gen. John Glover, with Portrait (W. P. 
Upham).—A Copy of the First Book of Births of 
the Town of Beverly, with Notes (G. M. A. Stickney), 
continued.—Abstract from Wills, Inventories, ete., 
on file in the office of Clerk of Courts, Salem, Mass., 
continued.—A List of Deaths in Beverly, made by 
Col. Robt. Hale, continued. 

The British American, August. 

A Plea for British American Nationality (Hon. 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee, M. P. P.)—Policeman X. 
(H. J. Ibbotson).—The Cited Curate (Miss Murray). 
On the Cultivation and Manufacture of Flax and 
Hemp in Canada (H. Y. Hind).—The Emigrants: a 
Tale (Rev. W.S. Darling).—The Settler’s Daughter 
(Mrs. Holiwell).—What is “Spectrum Analysis” 
(H. Y. Hind).—Music.—Canadian Poetry and Poets. 
—Reviews of Books; of British Monthlies; Ame- . 
rican Periodicals ; Canadian Periodicals.—The Dis- 
covery of the Source of the Nile. This attractive 
periodical, which has now reached its fourth num- 
ber, contains very happily the several features ofa 
Literary, Political, Scientific and Popular Magazine. 
It is supplied at the same rate as our own monthlies, 
three dollars a year, and is deserving of general 
attention from this side of the border. H. Y. Hind, 
|M.A., F.R.G.S., is the general editor. Toronto: 
| Rollo & Adam. 


“Orp Kyick.”—Magazine readers will learn with 
satisfaction that Louis Gaylord Clark, formerly pro- 
prietor and editor of “The Knickerbocker,” of which 
his racy “ Editor’s Table” was the most popular fea- 

ture, for a quarter of a century, has resumed his 
| chair in that institution. 











BOOK NOTICES. 


MEDICAL. 


The Pharmacopeia of the United States of America. 
Fourth decennial revision. By authority of the 
National Convention for revising the Pharmaco- 
peia, held at Washington, A. D. 1860. 12mo., cl. 
pp- xxiii., 399. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

In this decennial revision of the Pharmacopoeia, 


(adopted. Certain fired oils and clarified honey in 
| the present edition are now taken by weight. The 
| list of the Materia Mepica has undergone change. 
| Fifty-five medicines have been introduced and 
| twenty-six dismissed. The preparations have been 
| increased by ore hundred and eleven additions, 
| while the dismissions have been only thirty-seven. 

The classes into which the preparations have been 
| thrown have been modified, and new classes intro- 








many additions have been made to the work, and | duced, among which are OLEoRESINa and Resina&. 
also many alterations, both in the arrangement of | The plan of referring to model processes has been 
| its several parts and in the details. Extended ap-| discontinued. Changes have been made in some 

plication has been made of the process of displace-| cases in the Latin and English officinal names. 
| ment or percolation, and more ample directions laid | Other changes of minor importance have been made. 
| down for conducting it with success, and in many | In the formulas the term pound has been dismissed, 
| instances it has been substituted for maceration. | and the grain and the Troy ounce, the latter always 


Grades for the fineness of powders have been | printed Troy-ounce, are exclusively used. 


























A Treatise on Hygiene with Special Reference to the| Dr. Hammond’s experience as an army surgeon, 
By William A. Hammond, | long before he reached his present elevated position, 
M. D., Surgeon-General U.S. Army, Fellow of the | his habits of close observation, and his experiments 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia, Member of | on the dietetic value of some of the chief proximate 
the Philadelphia Pathological Society, of the Aca- elements of food, together with his Physiological 
demy of Natural Sciences, of the American Philo-| Memoirs have given him a fit training for the 


Military Service. 


sophical Society, Honorary Corresponding Member 
of the British Medical Association, Member of the 


Verein Fiir Gemeinschaftliche Arbeiten zur Fér- | ciples of Hospital Construction are particularly full 


derung der Wissenshaftlichen Heilkunde, late 

Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Uni- 

versity of Maryland, late Surgeon to, and Lecturer 

on Clinical Surgery at, the Baltimore Infirmary, 

&e. 8vo. pp. 604. With Index and numerous 

Illustrations. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 

The chief contents of this, in every sense, fine 
volume, are divided into three sections. The first 
treats of the Examination of Recruits, in two chap- 
ters. The second is on the Agents inherent in the 
Organism which affect the Hygiene Condition of 
Man. It consists of ten chapters, viz.: On Race, 
Temperaments in General, Particular Temperaments, 
Idiosynerasy, Age, Sex, Hereditary Tendency, Habit, 
Morbid Habits, Constitution. Section third treats 
of Agents External to the Organism which act upon 
the Health of Man. It embraces the following sub- 
jects in twenty-nine chapters, viz.: The Atmos- 
phere, the Accidental or Non-essential Constituents 
of Atmosphere, Physical Properties of the Atmos- 
phere, Temperature, Light, Electricity, Water, Soil, 
Locality, Climate, Acclimation, Habitations, Hos- 
pitals, Principles of Hospital Construction, Field 
Hospitals, Lighting of Hospitals, Heating of Hos- 
pitals, Ventilation of Hospitals, Barracks, Camps, 
Food, Alimentary Principles, Physiological and 
Sanitary Relations of Food, Animal Compound Ali- 
ments, Vegetable Compound Aliments, Accessory 
Food, Alimentation of the Soldier, Clothing, the 
Hygienic Relations of Clothing with the Several 
Parts of the Body. Index. 

The theme was vast and productive, and it has 
been treated by Dr. Hammond, in the present vol- 
ume, with equal ability and success. Here we 
have science applied in a plain and practical man- 
ner to an elucidation and enforcement of the prin- 
ciples by which men should be guided in the pre- 
servation of health and the avoidance of disease. 
But while the principles of hygiene are everywhere 
the same, the circumstances under which they are 
applied are very various. The great war into which 
the country has been driven to put down rebellion, 
has brought great armies into the field, and made 
soldiers of hundreds of thousands of our citizens. 
A new Jife, contrasted in almost every respect with 
that which these men had previously led, is opened 
tothem. Exposures toatmospherical extremes and 
vicissitudes, forced and prolonged marches, coarse 
food, often eaten in haste without adequate culinary 
preparation, and at uncertain hours, privation of 
the usual sleep and its undue interruptions by 
breaking up of camp, or by sudden attacks of the 
foe—all these subject the sanitary condition of the 
soldier to sore trials, under which he too often sinks 
exhausted and worn down, if not beyond recovery. 
To meet, as far, as possible, the various exigencies 
in this new life, by warding off or mitigating the 
action of these disturbing agencies of health is the 
province of Military Hygiene, that to which Dr. 
Hammond chiefly directs his attention in the work 
before us. Eschewing theory and speculation, he 
brings up his several topics to the level of the latest 
knowledge of the day, and with such clearness and 
brevity, that a first hasty inspection of its pages 
may fail to leave in the minds of some readers a 
full conviction of the depth and extent of the infor- 
mation conveyed. 
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able execution of his present “Treatise on Hy- 
giene.” The chapters on Hospitals and the Prin- 


and explicit. They receive their application, either 
for example or warning, in descriptions accompanied 
with outline drawings of the chief military hosp'- 
tals of the United States, and of some of the more 
celebrated ones of Europe. The vital subject of 
Ventilation is dwelt on with appropriate emphasis, 
alone and in connection with warming and lighting. 
Practical lessons of the highest value are communi- 
cated in this war, which should command the at- 
tentive study not only of army medical men, but of 
the whole profession. 

It must seem singular that, notwithstanding the 
long and frequent wars in which Great Britain has 
been engaged, no work of a formal or didactic cha- 
racter on Military or indeed on General Hygiene has 
yet been issued from the English press. May we 
not be pardoned for some inklings of national va- 
nity when, at the same time in which we mention 
this fact, we can point to the present American 
work as not only a pioneer, but as exemplar to our 
cousins on the other side of the Atlantic? 


RELIGIOUS. 


A Critical History of Free Thought in reference to the 
Christian Religion. Kight Lectures preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, in the year 1862, on 
the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Adam Storey Far- 
rar, M.A., Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. pp. 487. With Index. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

It is now eighty-four years since the first Bampton 
Lectures were delivered before the University of 
Oxford, by, James Bandinell, in 1780. Since that 
time they have been delivered annually except the 
years 1834 and 1835. The Lecturer for 1862 was 
Adam Storey Farrar, whose subject, the Critical 
History of Free Thought, is contained in the volume 
before us. The following is the analysis of the 
Lectures: Lecture I. On the Subject, Method, and 
Purpose of the Course of Lectures. II. The Literary 
Opposition of Heathens against Christianity in the 
early ages. III. Free Thought during Middle Ages, 
and at the Renaissance; together with its rise in 
modern times. IV. Deism in England previous to 
A.D. 1860. V. Infidelity in France in the 18th 
century; and Unbelief in England subsequent to 
1760. VI. Free Thoughtin the Theology of Germany, 
from 1750—1835. VII. Free Thought in Germany 
subsequently to 1835, and in France during the 
present century. VIII. Free Thought in England 
in the present century ; summary of the course of 
lectures; and inferences in reference to present 
dangers and duties. There is an appendix of 97 
pages. containing explanatory notes on the foregoing 
lectures. 

Thoughts about the Right. Lectures by William J. 
Allinson. 12mo. pp. 304. Henry Longstreth, 
Philadelphia. 

This volume comprises four lectures, “ Quakerism 
Vital ; Illustrated by the Course of a Distinguished 
Christian;” “One Baptism;” “ Right in the Abstract;” 
and “The Early Church.” These were each one of 
a course of Friends’ Lyceum lectures, delivered in 
New York, in the years 1860, ’61, 62 and ’63, some 
of which have appeared as Tracts, and have passed 
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through several editions. The author, a prominent 
member of the Society of Friends, has shown in 
this work a Christian Catholicity which is worthy 
of emulation. 


The following works are from the American Tract 

Society, Boston. 

Christian Loyalty. A Discourse delivered in St. 
George’s Church, New York, April 30, 1863, the 
day of National Fast. By Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., 
Rector of St. George’s Church. l6mo. pp. 83. 


Hymns for Mothers. Compiled by Mrs. H. E. Brown. 

lémo. pp. 80. 

This little book supplies a want, long felt, of hymns 
expressive of the emotions of a mother’s heart. It 
is now offered with Christian love to those mothers 
who, amid poverty and toil, are striving to rear 
their children in the paths of rectitude. 


Soldiers and their Mothers. By Rev. J. O. Means. 
lémo. pp. 32. 
Thirty Handbills. Words for men at arms. 
These tracts, one page each, are prefaced by one 
or more texts of Scripture, and conclude with ap- 
propriate verses. 


FICTION. 


Skirmishing. By the author of “Who Breaks— 
Pays,” &c. 16mo. pp. 187. F. Leypoldt, Phila- 
del phia. 


“Skirmishing” is the rather inappropriate title of a 
delightful little novel. The incidents, though slight, 
are well narrated ; there are no “ leroes,” but peo- 
ple who live and speak—people we can sympathize 
with. The character of Madame Lescrimiére is as 
perfect as it is rare. Warm impulses and ready 
sympathy with youth, mingled with sprightliness 
and wit, make her the loveliest of old ladies. 


Heart and Cross. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
“ Margaret Maitland,” &. New York, James G. 
Gregory. 12mo. 

Mrs. Oliphant is scarcely excelled as a novelist by 
any living writer. ‘“ Heart and Cross” is a tale of 
English domestic life, in which character is well in- 
dividualized, and a few incidents combined to make 
a denouement at once natural and pleasant. 


Light. By Helen Modet. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. 

A novel of the “serious” school ; apparently a 
first attempt; well written, but showing a young 
author’s uncertain way of handling his implements. 
In a word, the promise here is better than the per- 
formance. 

Two Pictures; or, What we think of Ourselves and 
what the World thinks of Us. By M. J. McIntosh. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 

Miss McIntosh, if her reputation had not already 
been well established, might challenge critical ap- 
probation on account of one character here. Com- 
modore Moray, without the slightest approach to 
imitation, is exactly such a person as Thackeray’s 
Colonel Newcome might have been in like circum- 
stances. It is a sketch from life. The most stir- 
ring scenes here are laid during the Mexican War; 
the most natural and touching are the heroine’s love- 
passages and other trials. 


12mo. 


Grervase Castonel; or, The Six Gray Powders: A 
Tale. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “East 
Lynne,” “Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” “The 
Heir to Ashley,” “Castle Wafer,” &c. 8vo. pp. 
96. Dick & Fitzgerald. 

Like all the other novels of this talented au- 
thoress, this work must find favor with the lovers 
of fiction. 
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MILITARY. 


Army Pay Digest and Ready Calculator; or, Regi 
mental Pay Table. Compiled and arranged by 
Major Ezra Webb. Large 8vo. pp. 57. D. Van 
Nostrand, New York. 

This work will be found valuable to disbursing 
officers, officers in the field, and men in the army, 
showing at a glance what their pay and emolu- 
ments are for a day or days, month or months. By 
reference to the tables at the end of the volume the 
amount due (tax off) can be learned previous to 
going to the “ Pay Table,” which will aid in the 
detection of errors. 

The War in the United States. Report to the Swiss 
Military Department ; preceded by a discourse to 
the Federal Military Society assembled at Berne, 
Aug. 18, 1862. By Ferdinand Lecomte, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, Swiss Confederation ; Author of “ Ré- 
lation Historique et Critique de la Campagne 
d’Italie en 1859;” “L’Italie en 1860 ;” and “Le 
Général Jomini, sa Vie et ses Ecrits.” Translated 
from the French. 12mo. pp. 148. D. Van Nos- 
trand, New York. 

The aim of the author is to givea sufficient account 
of the causes which led to the present rebellion, 
and the means used by the United States Govern- 
ment to quell it. He also compares, with an im- 
partial eye, the military laws which exist in the 
United States with those in force in Switzerland. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Heat considered as a Mode of Motion ; being a Course 
of Twelve Lectures delivered at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain in the Season of 1862. By 
John Tyndall, F.R.S., &e., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution. With Illus- 
trations and full Index. 12mo. pp. 480. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

The first seven of these Lectures treat of thermo- 
metric heat; its generation and consumption in 
mechanical processes, the determination of the me- 
chanical equivalent of heat, the conception of heat 
as molecular motion, the application of this concep- 
tion to the solid, liquid, and gaseous forms of matter, 
to expansion and combustion, to specific and latent 
heat, and to calorific conduction. The five follow- 
ing Lectures are devoted to the subject of radiant 
heat; the interstellar medium, and the propagation 
of motion through this medium; the relations of 
radiant heat to ordinary matter in its several states 
of aggregation ; terrestrial, lunar, and solar radia- 
tion; the constitution of the sun; the possible 
sources of his energy; the relation of this energy 
to terrestrial forces, and to vegetable and animal 
life. This theory of heat, it is thought, will be the 
future guide of the practical engineer in his appli- 
cations of heat as a motive power, and in its more 
purely intellectual bearings the theory will pro- 
foundly affect the whole course of philosophic 
thought and inquiry. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Sanders’ Union Fourth Reader; embracing a full 
exposition of the Principles of Rhetorical Read- 
ing, with numerous exercises for practice, both 
in prose and poetry, various in style, and care- 
fully adapted to the purposes of teaching in 
schools of every grade. By Charles W. Sanders, 
A.M., author of “A Series of School Readers,” 
“Young Ladies’ Reader,” &c. 12mo. pp. 408. 
Ivison, Phinney & Co., New York. 

The “Fourth Reader” is designed to pass the 
pupil from the comparatively easy ground occupied 
by the “Third,” to the more difficult course em- 
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braced in the “ Fifth”—noticed above—which is the 
highest in the series. In the “Fourth Reader” all 
the words in the exercises, requiring explanation, 
have been arranged as regular lessons in spelling 
and definition. In the selection and adaptation of | 
the pieces in this series, it seems to have been the 
aim of the author to make and leave the best moral 
impression ; not by dull and formal teachings, but 
by the pleasanter and more powerful means of inci- 
dental and unexpected suggestion. The author has 
also endeavored to furnish the best possible exer- 
cises for practice in Rhetorical reading, and to this 
end the greatest variety of style and sentiment has 
been sought. 

Sanders’ Rhetorical or Union Fifth Reader; em- 
bracing a full exposition of the Principles of 
Rhetorical Reading; with numerous specimens, 
both in prose and poetry, from the best writers, 
English and American, as exercises for practice ; 
and with Notes and Sketches, Literary and Bio- 
graphical, forming together a brief, though com- | 
prehensive course of instruction in English Lite- | 
rature. By Charles W. Sanders, A.M., author of | 
“A Series of School Readers,” “ Young Ladies’ 
Reader,” “ Speller, Definer, and Analyzer,” “ Elo- 
cutionary Chart,” &c. 12mo. pp. 600. Ivison, | 
Phinney & Co., New York. 
This excellent work, the fifth of the series, pro- 

mises to become as popular as its predecessors. The 

selections are judicious, and constitute a sort of His- | 
tory of Literature; the brief notes at the beginning | 
of each exercise contain biographical sketches of 
the various authors from whom quotations are made. 


The Historical Shakspearian Reader ; comprising the | 
“ Histories,” or “ Chronicle Plays” of Shakspeare ; | 
carefully expurgated and revised, with Introduc- | 
tory and Explanatory Notes. Expressly adapted | 
for the use of schools, colleges, and the family | 
reading circle. By John W. S. Hows, author of | 
the “Shakspearian Reader,” &c. 12mo. pp. 503. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

In this work the original text of Shakspeare is 
given as fully as the limits of the volume would 
allow; the continuity of the action is preserved by | 
explanatory notes. The “ Histories,” or “Chronicle 
Plays” of Shakspeare which are introduced in this 
volume have been pronounced by the ablest writers 
to be invaluable to the student of English history, 
presenting a truthful narrative of events drawn from 
accredited chronicles of the times, and vivid pictures 
of the manners, habits, and customs of the people. 











JUVENILE. 
Robert the Cabin Boy. By H.K. P., author of “ Mary | 
Alden,” “ Dick Cutler,” &c. 12mo. pp. 227. M. | 
W. Dodd, New York. | 
An interesting story of a little boy who was stolen 
away from his home and carried on board of a ship. | 
After many years he found some of his relatives, | 
and finaliy discovered his mother. The object of | 


| 
| 
| 
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the author is to exemplify the power of faith and 
the duty of obedience to the will of the Creator. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cattle and their Diseases, embracing their History 
and Breeds, Crossing and Breeding, and Feeding 
and Management ; with the Diseases to which they 
are subject, and the Remedies best adapted to their 
Cure. To which is added a list of the medicines 
used in treating cattle. By Robt. Jennings, V. S., 
Professor of Pathology and Operative Surgery 
in the Veterinary College of Philadelphia; late 
Professor of Veterinary Medicine in the Agricul- 
tural College of Ohio; Secretary of the American 
Veterinary Association of Philadelphia; author 
of “The Horse and his Diseases,” &c. With 
numerous illustrations. 12mo. pp. 340. John 
E. Potter, Phila. 

The contents of this volume are: History and 
Breeds of Cattle; Crossing and Breeding; Feeding 
and Management; Diseases and their Remedies; 
Surgical Operations; List of Medicines used in 
Treating Cattle; Doses of Various Medicines, &c. 

The above are the titles of the principal divisions 
of the work, which is subdivided into numerous 
heads, treating of every topic connected with the 
main subject. This work will be found useful to 
all intelligent agriculturists, and those who are 
interested in breeding and rearing domestic animals. 
Parlor Tricks with Cards; containing explanations 

of all the Tricks and Deceptions with playing 

cards ever invented ; embracing tricks with cards 
performed by skilful manipulation and sleight of 
hand; by the aid of memory, mental calculation, 
and the peculiar arrangement of the cards ; by the 
aid of confederacy and sheer audacity, and tricks 
performed by the aid of ingenious apparatus and 
prepared cards, the whole illustrated, and made 
plain and easy. With seventy engravings. By 
the author of “ Book of Riddles and Five Hundred 

Home Amusements,” “The Book of Five Hundred 

Puzzles,” “Fireside Games,” “ Parlor Magician,” 

&c. 12mo. pp. 130. Dick & Fitzgerald, N. York. 

A book invaluable to those who would practise 
legerdemain. 


The Book of 500 Curious Puzzles ; containing a large 
collection of Entertaining Paradoxes, Perplexing 
Deceptions in Numbers, and amusing Tricks in 
Geometry. By the author of “The Sociable,” 
“The Secret Out,” “The Magician’s Own Book,” 
“ Parlor Games,’’ and “ Parlor Theatricals,” &c. 
Illustrated with a great variety of engravings. 
12mo. pp. 116. Dick and Fitzgerald, New York. 
The first part of this work contains puzzles and 

curious paradoxes. The second part is devoted to 

Puzzles in Arithmetic, or, the Magic of Numbers, 

tricks in Geometry, Practical Puzzles, &. The 

solutions to the problems and puzzles are given, 
and many of them are illustrated by diagrams to 
render them perfectly intelligible. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Blakeman § Mason, New York. 
Memoir of Major-General 0. M. Mitchell. By Rev. 
R. 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D. 
Follett, Foster §& Co., New York. 
Valvedre. By George Sand. 
Mrs. Clifford’s Marriage. From Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. 
P. O'Shea, New York. 
The Duties of Man. By Silvio Pellico. 








Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Poems by Jean Ingelow. 
Charles Swain’s Poems. 
Bulwer’s Dramas and Poems. “~—— 
Heaven our Home. 
Meet for Heaven. By the same Author. 
Life in Heaven. By the same. 


D. & J. Sadlier §& Co., New York. 
Christian Missions: their Agents and Results. By 
T. W. M. Marshall. 
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F. Leypoldt, Philidelphia. 
L' Histoire de France. Racontée a 
M. Lamé Fleury. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Trois mois sous la Neige. 
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Par Jaques Porchat. 1 


vol. 16mo. | 
Ondine. Conte du Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 1 vol. 
16mo. } 
Trois Soir‘es littéraires. Par Madame C. R. Corson. 
1 vol. 16mo. 











Théftre des Jeunes Demoiselles. 1 vol. 16mo. 
New Guide to Modern Conversation in French and 
Fnglish. By Witcomb and Bellenger. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Landmarks of History. By Miss Yonge (author of 
‘*The Heir of Redelyffe’’). Revised and corrected 
by Edith L. Chase. 
1. Ancient History. 1 vol. 16mo. 
2. Middle Ages. 1 vol. 16mo 
8. Modern History. 1 vol. 16mo. 





BOOKS WANTED. 


[Advertisements inserted in this column at 10 cents per line.] 
Letters, stating price and condition, to be forwarded to the Advertisers. 


J. W. BOUTON, 481 Broapway, New York. 
Daniel's Oriental Scenery, 8 vols. folio. 
Dennis’ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana. 32 vols. 
Imperial Gazetteer. 2 vols. 

Hawk's Monuments of Central America. 
Morton's Crania Americana. Fol. 
Reeves’ Popular Natural Histories. 24 vols. 
Vyse’s Egypt and the Pyramids. 3 vols. 
Blake’s Fossil Shells collected in California. 


2 vols. 


| Knight's English Cyclopeedia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


18 vols. 
* A list of 500 works, English and American, wanted 
to purchase. Will be sent to any bookseller on appli- 


cation. 


D. G. FRANCIS, 506 Broanway, New York. 


Wilson, Bonaparte, and Jardine’s American Ornitho- 
logy. 3 vols. 8vo. Plates colored. 1532. 
| Alexander Hamilton’s Works. 7 vols. 8vo. 





LIST OF BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Ansvat Reaatras, Tae, of the New York Yacht Club, from its 
orgauization to the year 1562, inclusive. Svo. pp. iii., 124. 
N.Y.: J. W. Amerman, Pr. 

Bowpitcu. An Apology for the Medical Profession, as a means 
of developing the whole nature of Man. A Valedictory Ad- 
dress to the Graduating Medical Class of Harvard Univer- 
sity, March 11, 1563, with Additional Remarks; or, brief 
Plea for an Ambulance System for the Army of the United 
States. By Henry I. Bowditch, M.D., 
Medicine in Harvard College. Svo. pp. 52. 
& Fields. Pap. 

Bors’ anp Girts’ Book, Tae. 
Happy, by Catherine D. Bell ; 
P. Power; Trust in God, by Catherine D. Bell ; The Head or 
the Heart, by thesame; The Two Ways, bythe same. 18mo. 
pp. 64, 63, 64, 59, 64. Illustrations. Buston: Am. Tract 
Soc. Cl. 55 cts. 

Caitpren’s Progressive Lycevm, Tue. A Report of its Origin, 
Rise, Proceedings, Conduct, Lessons, Recitations, and Songs. 
18mo. pp. 144. N. ¥.: A. J. Davis & Co. Cl. 30 ets. 

CuristiaAn Hymn Book, Tae, for the Sanctuary and Home. 


Boston: Ticknor 


Contents: The Way to be 
The Little Knitter, by Kev. B. 


16mo. pp. 800. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. Cl. $1.00. 
Couuns. Sights A-foot. By Wilkie Collins, author of ‘‘ Wo- 
man in White,” &c. &e. 8vo. pp. 17—135. Philada.: 7. B. 
Peterson & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 
Cross. Gospel Workers; or, a Plan for Doing Good for Every- 
body. By Rev. J. Cross, of Baltimore. 1l6mo. pp. 71. Bal- 


timore: Sherwood & Co. Pre. Pap. 10 cts. 

Davis. The World's True Redeemer. A Lecture by Andrew 
Jackson Davis. 12mo. pp. 24. N. Y.: A. J. Davis & Co. 
Pap. 5 cts. 

Davis. Death and the After-Life. A Lecture by Andrew Jack- 
son Davis. 12mo. pp. 24. N. ¥.: A.J. Davis & Co. Pap. 5cts. 

Davis. Appetites and Passions: Their Origin, and How to 
Cast = out. A Lecture by Andrew Jackson Davis. 12mo. 

.Y.: A. J. Davis & Co. Pap. 5 cts. Progressive 
oe. me Nos. 2, 3, and 4. 

Denison. The Mad Hunter; or, the Downfall of the Le For- 

esto. By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 16mo. pp. 106. N. Y.: 
Beadle & Co. Pap. 10 cta. 

Dickens. Bleak House. 4 vols. N.Y.: Sheldon & Co. Cl. $4.00. 


DistrRNELL. The Great Lakes, or Inland Seas of America, 
embracing a full description of Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario; Rivers St. Mafy, St. Clair, De- 
troit, Niagara, and St. Lawrence ; Lake Winnipeg, ete. ; to- 
gether with the Commerce of the’ Lakes, and Trips through 
the Lakes; giving a description of Cities, Towns, etc. Form- 
ing a complete Guide for the Pleasure Traveller and Emi- 

ant. With Map and Embellishments. Compiled by J. 
Bisturnell, —e of the ‘* Picturesque Tourist,’’ ete. lémo. 
pp. 192. N. ¥.: Chas. Scribner. Cl. $1.00 

Dore. Blues and fmm of Indigo: a Practical Treatise on 
the Fabrication of every commercial product derived from 
Indigo. By Felicien Capron de Dole. Translated from the 
French, with extensive and important additions, by Prof. 
H. Dussauce, Chemist, ete. 12mo. pp. xvi., 25—216. Phila.: 
H. C. Baird. Cl. $2.50. 


| 


Professor of Clinical | 





Down IN A Mine; orn, Burien Ative. By the author of ‘The 


Story of a Pocket Bible.”" Smo. pp. 188. Illustrations. 
Boston: Am. Tract Sec. Cl. 35 cts. 
Euiot. Romola. A Novel. By George Eliot, author of “Adam 


" **Scenes of Clerical Life,” 


Bede,’ ‘The Mill on the Floss, 
8vo. pp 250. N. 


and “Silas Waruer.”’ With Illustrations, 
Y.: Harpers. Pap. $1.25. Cl. #1.50. 


Fetripes. Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East. Being a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. With 
a Railroad Map, corrected up to 1563, and a map embracing 
colored routes of travel in the above countries. Second 
year. Revised and enlarged. l2mo. pp. 564. N. Y.: Har- 
per, Bros. Mor. tuck. $3.50. 


Gotprx. Discourse Commemorative of the Services and Char- 
acter of Rev. John C. Guldin, D.D., late Pastor of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Mission Church, New York. By Isaac Fer- 
ris, D.D. Svo. pp. 35. N. ¥.: Ba. of Pub. of Ref. P. Dutch 
Church. 10 cts. 


HospitaL Transports. A Memoir of the Embarkation of the 
Sick and Wounded from the Peninsula of Virginia in the 
Summer of 1862. Compiled and published at the request of 
the Sanitary Commission. lémo. pp. 167. Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, Cl. 75 ets. 

Hort. Miscellaneous Writings: Addresses, Lectures, and Re- 
views. By Joseph G. Hoyt, oe D. 8vo. pp. viii., 302. 
ton: Crosby & Nichols. Cl. $1.25. 


Reports of Cases determined in the Supreme Court 
1862. By E. Peck, 
Chicago: E. B. 


ILLINOIS. 
of the State of Illinvis, at April Term, 
Counsellor at law. Vol. 28. 8vo. pp. 606. 
Myers. Sheep, $5.50. 

IsHERWOOD. Experimental Researches in Steam Engineering. 
By Chief Engineer B. F. Isherwood, U.S Navy, Chief of the 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, Navy Departnent, made, 
principally, to aid in ascertaining the comparative ecouomic 
efficiency of Steam used with different measures of Expan- 
sion, and the absvlute cost of the power obtained therefrom 
in weights of fuel and steam: the causes and quantities of 
the condensations in the cylinder: the economic effect of 
steam jacketing, and steam superheating, and of various 
proportions of cylinder capacity for the same weight of 
steam used for stroke of piston: the economic and absolute 
evaporation efficiencies of Boilers of different types and pro- 
portions: the comparative calorific values of different coals 
as steam generators: the performances of United States War 
Ocean Steamers, &c., &c., &c. The whole being original 
matter composed of extensive experiments made by the U. 
8. Navy Department. Vol. I. 4to. pp. xxxi., 355 ; 27 Plates, 


and numerous folding Tables. Philada.: Wm. Hamilton. 
$ mor. $10.00. 

Kriyestey. Austin Elliot. By Henry Kingsley, author of 
**Ravenshoe,”’ ete. 12mo. pp. iii., 302. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Cl. $1.25 

Lieut AND Dark OF THE Henman, Tue. pp. 303. Philada.: ga 
Geo. W. Childs. $1.25 




















Heart and Cross. A Tale. 


OLIPHAST. ad e P 
author of ‘*Margaret Maitland,”’ ‘Laird of Norlan,”’ ete., 


oo) 


Y.: J. G. Gregory. Pap. 30 cts. 
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A complete Treatise on the Art of Dyeing Cotton and 
Wool, as practised in Paris, Rouen, Mulhausen, and Ger- 
many. From the French of M. Louis Ulrich, a Practical 














tc. l6mo, . 222, 
cL 60 cts. ” ema oe ees wey i men aoe pean _ 
9 “i ° 7 4 pausen, Cc. oO Which are adde é most important receipts 
| — eee. Mes. gee. S.E.: Terao O for dyeing wool, as practised in the Manufacture Impériale 
Puiurps. Speeches, Lectures, and Letters. By Wendell ~ a. a bg mag | Res gig A 
Phillips. Svo. pp. v., 562. Portrait. Boston: Jas. Red- Cl.’ $3.00. ° ai ' 
a Se Unite $ The Statutes at Large, Treaties and Proel 
g ; ittst nah ities, | UNtTED Starrs. e Statutes at Large, Treaties and Proclama- 
PirraBcr 7 Divestery a wes we ond Aled wp | cities, tions of the United States of America, from December 5, 1859, 
the adjoining Boroughsand Villages. Also, Parts of the ad- | . - - 
jucent Townships, for 1863-64. — 8vo. 400, 63. Pitts-| March 3, 1863. Arranged in ap ooneh, ane care- 
Hie Cm pubinbed by :Hrveriten, O1"°| faced haa Sanu 
RECREATION FOR ba pe ma a SANE, ob MELO-| on the saime subject. Edited by George P. Sawyer, Counsel- 

a my weet —— peng ening eg hee lor at Law. By authority of Congress. Vol. 12. 8vo. pp. 

opular themes from Auber, e » De a ston: LA %. | $5.50. 

Nendel, Mozart, Rossini, Spohr, and others. In Six Numbers. | zxx., 1418. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Shp. $3.50 

No. 6. Oblong. N. Y¥.: Mason Brothers. Pap. 30cts. The | Unirep States. The Tax Law, complete, as amended, together 

Series complete. $1.50. | with a complete Stamp Directory; also the United States 

Reysoups. Miss Martha Brownlow; or, the Heroine of Ten-| Conseript Act, or National Militia Bill, 12mo. pp. 38. Mil- 

nessee; an account of the Perils and Privations endured by waukee: Lyon & Paul. Pap. 10 cts. 
| the daughter of the celebrated Parson Brownlow, in Knox-’ Ypyam, Hospital Notes and Memoranda: in illustration of 
ville. By Major W. D. Reynolds. Svo. pp. 19, 49. Illustra- | ~ the Congestive Fever (so-called), or Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal 

tiens Philad.: Barclay & Co. Pap 16 cts. | Meningitis, as it occurred in the winter and spring of 1862- 

Ropinsox. Mountain Max; or, Nick Whifles on the Border.| 63, in the camps in and around the town of Newbern; with 
P 

A Tale of the Bushwhackers in "hx By Dr. J. H. Robin- some account er Origin, ~~ and a. By -" 

son. Svo. pp. 77. Illustrations. N.Y.: F. A. Brady. Pap. Baxter Upham, M.D., Surgeon in charge of Stanley Genera 

25 ets. | Hospital, 18th Army Corps, Dep't of North Carolina, [Re- 

Rosinsox. Pictures of Slavery and Anti-Slavery. Advantages printed from the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
of Negro Slavery, and the Benefits of Negro Freedom Morally, | 5¥® PP- 38. Boston: D. Clapp, Pr. 

Sociaily, and Politically considered. By John Bell Robin- | wasyixcrox. Hutchinson’s Washington and Georgetown Di- 

son l2mo. pp. viii, 13—3s8. Philad.: The Author. Cl.| rectory. Containing also a Business Directory, Congressional 

$1 25. aud Department Directory, and an Appendix of useful In- 
San Francisco. Gazlay’s San Francisco Business Directory | ——.. = 8vo. pp. 304. Washington: Hutchinson 
for 1863. 16mo. pp. 511. San Francisco: Compiled and pub-| & Bro. 8. le 
j lished by David M. Gazlay. ee ee | Wasuinaton. Victor Hannot’s Street Directory of Washington 
Soxas FoR THE Union. A Collection of Patriotic, National, | and Georgetown. 1863. 24mo. pp. 36. Map. Washington : 
Original, aud Selected Somgs; several of which have been | V. Hannot. Pap. 25 cts. 
‘ written to suit the Times. Ismo. pp. 72. Philad.: A. Winch. | / 

Pap. 10 ets. Wauittiesey. Ancient Mining on the shores of Lake Superior. 
| Sprixc. The Mission of Sorrow. By Rev. Gardner Spring,, By Charles Whittlesey. 4to. pp. 29. Map and Cuts. Wash- 
: D.D., New York, 1Smo. pp. 144. N.Y.: Am. Tract Soc,| ington: Smithsonian Institution. 

Cl. 20 ets. Wooprcrr. Intellectual Freedom; or, Emancipation from 

Sraxtey. Sermons, &. By A. P. Stanley. N.Y¥.: Scribner.| Mental and Physical pane, an a * oan 

Cl. $1.50. . M.D. 18mo. pp. 118. N.Y.: S&S. Towsey. Pap. 50 cts. 
WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
| Apams (W. H. Davenport). Famous Ships of the British | Kyienr (Captain). Diary of a Pedestrian in Cashmere and 

Navy; withan Appendix on Iron-clad Ships. By N. Barnaby. Thibet. Svo. Bentley. 21s. 

Feap svo. pp. 316. Hogg. 38. 6d. Lowru (George T.). Wanderer in Western France. Illustrated 

Ainswortu (W. H.). Cardinal Pole; or, the Days of Philip) by the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. 8Svo. pp. 360. Hurst & 
, and Mary. 3 vols. post 8vo. Chapman& Hall. 31s. 6d. Blackett. 15s. 
a * mag Mait-Bae (The); or, Tales of the War. Feap Svo., | Low's —— ~ or Loxpox. New Edition, with Additions. 
7 ds., pp. 348. Ward & Loch. 2s. Feap Svo. Low. 5s. 
| 

Bramecp (B. W.). Holy Gospels. Translated from the Greek. | Mitcne.t (J. M.). Mesehowe. Illustrations of Ranic Litera- 
| Imp. svo, Longman. 76. 6d. | ture. 4to. J. R. Smith. 10s. 6d. 
| BREnAT (Alfred de), Adventures of a Little French Boy. | Nas (D W.). Pharaoh of the Exodus. An examination of 
Translated from the French. With Fifty Illustrations by | the modern Systems of Egyptian Chronology. vo. pp. vili., 

Ed. Morin. Cr. 8vo. pp. viii., 237. Bell & Daldy. 7s.6d. | 319. J. R. Smith. 12s. 
os Reeve (The). Small-Bore Rifle Practice. Obg. 12mo. | O_pekop (L. L. von). Mankind in Many Ages. Cr. 8vo. 
utue, 28. Virtue. 7a. 6d. 

Cuxsxer (Capt. C. C., R.E.). Military View of Recent Cam-| ,. N : 

paigus in Virginia ae Maryland. With Maps. Post Svo. | eee gg ae British Fresh-Water Fish. 

pp. xii., 230. Smith & Elder. 6s. ‘ost Svo. an vorst, 8. 6d. 

CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS oF Lonpon, A D. omen, See ree "a a a ee 

1188 to A. D. 1274. Translated from the original Latin and| _ ~ 5¥% 5 eas 8 

Anglo-Norman of the “Liber de Antiquis Legibus,’’ in the | SHARPE (Samuel). Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christi- 

Possession of the Corporation of London: attributed tu Ar- anity, with their Influence on the Opinions of Modern Chris- 

nold Fitz-Thadmar, Alderman of London in the Reign of| tendom. With Illustrations. Roy. 12mo. pp. xii., 116. J. 

Henry the Third.—The French Chronicle of London, A. D. R. Smith. 38. 

1259 to A. D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-| Sr. Jonx. Natural History and Sport in Moray. Collected 

Norman of the “Chroniques de London,” preserved in the from the Journals and Letters of the late Charles St. Joba. 

Cottonian Collection (Cleopatra A. 6) in the British Museum. With Illastrations. Cr. 8vo. pp. xlvii., 336. Edinburgh: 

peactanes, with Notes and Illustrations, by Heury Thomas Edmonston & Douglas. 8s. 6d. 

ley, M.A. Cr. 4to. pp. xii., 319. Triibmer. 128. STaNnLey (Arthur Penrhyn, D.D.). Sermons preached before 
at ey ay Three Volumes. Post 8vo. pp. 961. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, during his Tour in the East in 
mith & Elder. 31s. 6d. the Spring of 1862, with Notices of some of the Localities 
~ Govtp (Sabine Baring, M.A.). Iceland: its Scones and Sagas. visited. New Edition. 8vo. pp. xviii, 232. Murray. 9s. 
a paw yg od 7. Map. Sup. roy. 5vo. pp. xiviii.,| Turek Lives 1n Ong. 3 vols. post Svo. Hurst & Blackett. 
- Smi Elder. 288. 3le. 6d. 

Mgsnesenss (Chastotee., Country Visit. A Tale. 3 vols. post Tres (The), Index to. 1862. Roy. 8vo. Freeman. 78. 6d 

0 Newby. 31s. 6d. ’ . a . . ° 5 » 
Tupor (Owen Davies). Selection of Leading Cases on Real 
jee = ba — Sapneeer Art. With Illustra- Property, Conveyancing, and the Construction of Wills and 
. ition. Two Volumes. Sq. Svo. pp. Xxxiv.,| Deeds; with Notes. Second Edition. Roy. 8vo. pp. lxii., 

$18. Longman. 3le. 6d. 1014. ‘Butterworths. 42s 

Suasvemsen Icha yo oe Daughter. Post8vo.) wanren (Samuel). Popular and Practical Introduction to 
K s 3 sr ro - Law Studies, and to every Department of the Legal Profes- 

INGSLEY (Rev. C., F.L.S., F.G.S., &c.). The Gospel of the Pen-| sion. Third Edition, entirely re-written, and greatly en- 
—_ ap wh in ere: — a Preface. Feap ~ ao 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxxvili., 1568. - 52s. 

- PP. xviii., 235. Parker & Son. " bd. 
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[OP FrIcriraAtL.] 


BY AUTHORITY OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND THE 


1 SECRETARY OF WAR. 
_ Mnited States Army Requlations, 


REVISED EDITION, WITH IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 


Will be Published 25th of August. 


At the present time the REvIsED ARMY REGULATIONS is of especial importance, 
not only to the greatly increased number of officers of every grade, but to the vast 
multitude of soldiers—not only ordinary enlisted men, but the flower of our country’s 
youth and manhood, men of station and education, who have been led into this strug- 
gle by an intelligent patriotism which seeks to instruct itself up to the standard ot 
military usefulness. 

To meet this great want—the want of millions, comprising those already in the 
field, those preparing to go, and citizens at home intensely interested in the subject— 
this elegant and complete edition of the REVISED REGULATIONS FOR THE ARMY has 
been issued, by an order of the Secretary of War, who declares that it “shall be 
strictly observed as the sole and standing authority upon the matter therein con- 
tained.” 


The Appendix embraces the Articles of War, containing many important correc- 





tions; also, selections from the Military Acts of Congress. 

The book is an octavo of 500 pages, is elegantly printed on fine paper, with new 
and bold type, and has an admirable exhaustive Index, for which every officer will be 
grateful; the want of a good Index to this indispensable work has been long felt in 
the Army. 

PRICE $1 50. 
Early orders solicited. A liberal discount to the Trade. 


ADDREss 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, 
628 & 630 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
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Books for Summer Reading. 


erent G eeseceeeee 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


443 and 445 BROADWAY, New York, 
Have just Published the following : 
1, WAR PICTURES FROM THE SOUTH. By B. Estvan, 


Colonel of Cavalry in the Confederate Army. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 352. Price $1 25. | 
2. LIGHT. A new Novel by a new Author (Helen Modet), 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth. Price #1 25. | 
3. TWO PICTURES; or, What we think of ourselves, and | 
what the world thinks of us. By Maria J. McINTosH. | 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth, pp. 476. Price $1 50. | 


4, A GLIMPSE OF THE WORLD. By the author of “Amy 
Herbert’ (Miss SEWELL). 1 vol. 12mo. cl. pp. 428. Price 
81 50. | 

5, MADGE; or, Night and Morning. By H. B. G. 1 vol. | 
12mo. pp. 407. Price $1 25. | 

6. WHAT TO EAT, and How to Cook it. Containing 1000 | 
Receipts. By P. Bior. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 259. Price $1 00, 


D. A. & CO. HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED 


7. ASUPPLEMENT TO DR. URE’S DICTIONARY OF | 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND WINES. 1 very large vol. 
8vo. pp. 1096, cloth. Price $6 00. | 

Do. in sheep binding. Price $7 00. 

8. HEAT—considered as a Mode of Motion. By John Tyndall, 
F R.S. With 101 illustrations and a copious Index. 1 vol. 
12mo. pp. 430, cloth. Price $2 00. 

9. A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT, in| 
reference to the Christian Religion (Bampton Lectures). | 
By A. 8. FarRAN. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 487. price $2 00. 

10, THE NATURAL LAW OF HUSBANDRY. By Justus 
Vos Liesig. Edited by Jonn Biytu, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. | 
pp. 387. Price $1 50. 

11. THE HOLY WORD ITS OWN DEFENCE. Addressed 
to Bishop Colenso. By Rev. A. Sitver. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 
305. Price $1 25. 

12. LECTURES on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred 
saneeste. By Rev. A. Sttver. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 286. | 
-rice $1 25. | 

13. ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. A Course of Six Lec- | 
tures to Working Men. By Tnros. H. Huxiey, F.R.S, | 
F.L.8. 1 vel. 12mo. pp. 150. Price $1 00. 

14, EVIDENCE AS TO MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. 
By Tuos. H. Huxuey, F.R.S., F.L.S. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 
184. Jllustrated. Price $1 25. 


15, — By Chas. Moran. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 228. Price 
1 25. 
16. THE HISTORICAL SHAKSPEARIAN READER. By | 


Prof. Joun W. 8. Hows, author of “The Shakspearian 
Reader.’’ 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 503, half bound. Price $1 50. 

— se | 

D. A. & CO. WILL PUBLISH SHORTLY, 
ALBUM for Postage and other Stamps— American and 


Foreign. 1 vol. 4to., morocco and cloth bindings. | 
The collection of Postage Stamps has become a matter of such 
general interest that it is believed the publication of an Al- 
bum, affording facilities for their arrangement and preserva- | 
tion, in a convenient and elegant form, will be warmly wel- | 
comed by the community.—Eztract from Preface. 
A MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS, for domestic and private use. | 
By Georoe Uprotp, D. D., Bishop of Indiana. 1 vol. 16mo. | 
Beautifully printed. | 
PALMONT; or, the Numerals of Scripture a Proof of Inspira- | 
tion. A Free Inquiry. By M. Manay, D. D., Prof. of Eccles. | 
Hist. in the Gen. Theol. Sem., N. ¥. 1 neat vol. 12mo. pp. 176. 
YOUMAN’S TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. A new edi- 
tion, entirely re-written and re-modelled. 1 thick vol. 12mo. 
—_ +o 


D. A. & CO. HAVE IN PRESS, 

HARKNESS’ LATIN GRAMMAR. 

MERIVALE'S HISTORY OF THE ROMANS under the 
Empire. 7 vols. small 8vo., most beautifully printed, with | 
— Index to the whole work, not given in the English | 

THE HAND-BIBLE, for Public -»? Private Use. 2vols. | 

MILL'S PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, from 


the fifth London edition. 2 vols. small 8vo., handsomely 
printed. 








| 
| 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


BEYOND THE LINES; 
OR, A YANKEE PRISONER LOOSE IN DIXIE! 
A NEW BOOK OF THRILLING INTEREST. 
BY REV. CAPT. J. J. GEER, 


Formerly Pastor of George street M. P. Church, Cincinnati, and 
late Assistant Adjutant-General on the Staff of Gen. Buck- 
land. With an Introduction, by Rev. ALEXANDER 
CLARK, Editor of the Scnoon Vistror. 


This is one of the most thrilling accounts of adventure and 


| suffering that the war has produced. Capt. GreR was wounded 


and captured at the great battle of Shiloh—tried before several 
prominent Rebel Generals for his life, among whom were Har- 
dee, Bragg, and Beauregard—incarcerated in four jails, four 
penitentiaries, and twelve military prisons; escaped from Ma- 
con, Georgia, and travelled barefoot through swamps and 
woods, by night, for 250 miles, was fed by negroes in part, 
and subsisted for days at a time on frogs, roots, and berries, 
and was at last recaptured when within thirty-five miles of 
our gun-boats on the Southern coast. 

The particulars of his subsequent sufferings as a chained cul- 
prit are told with a graphic truthfulness that surpasses any 
fiction. 

The work contains a fine portrait of the author, besides nu- 
merous wood engravings illustrative of striking incidents of his 
experience among the rebels. Every Unionist—every lover of 
his country—every man, woman, aad child should read this 


Book of Facts as they actually Occurred. 


The author has not only succeeded in making a narrative of 
exciting interest, but has ingeniously interwoven in this book 


| many original and eloquent arguments in favor of a vigorous 


prosecution of the war against Rebellion and Oppression. 

Just published, on fine white paper, and handsomely bound 
in cloth. 285 pages 

Agents wanted in every county and township in the Union, 
to whom extraordinary inducements will be offered. 

Specimen copies will be sent to any person for $1, postpaid, 
with particulars to agents. 

Now is the time to engage in this work. Whoever hes a 
friend in the army—and who has not ?—will be glad to peruse 
this great work by a soldier who suffered everything but death 
for his country. AGENTS WANTED. 

Address all letters to 


J. W. DAUGHADAY, Publisher, 
1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES IN 


STEAM ENGINEERING, 


BY B. F. ISHERWOOD, 
Engineer in Chief U. 8S. N. 
The whole being original matter composed of extensive experi- 
ments made by the United States Navy Department. 
Vol. 1, 4to. 355 pages, 17 large plates, and tables. Price $10. 


BAILLIERE BRO’S, 
440 Broadway, New York. 


This book is a continuation of 


ISHERWOOD'S ENGINEERING PRECEDENTS. 


2 vols. 8vo. Price $3 75. 


SMITH, ENGLISH & C0. 


Booksellers and Lublishers, 


23 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, 
Will Publish, September 15th, 


THE YOUNG PARSON. 


One vol.12mo. Price $1 25. 
ORDERS FROM THE TRADE SOLICITED 
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GEORGE W. CHILDS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOVY READY. 
ANSTED'S GREAT STONE BOOK OF NATURE. With Illustrations. Feap 8vo. pp. xvii— 
309. #1 25. 


The Great Stone Book is a critical discourse upon a very important volume in the library of nature. It is a book that long 
escaped observation and study, but it is that which teaches us concerning the structure and composition of the earth on which 
we live, the history of its gradual progress, and the inhabitauts it has had from time to time. The leaves are the various aud 
successive layers of earth and rock that make up the whole solid mass, laid bare occasionally in the cliff and the quarry, but 

enerally concealed beneath the soil, and trodden negligently under foot: its illustrations are the picturesque remains of its 
ormer inhabitants now long passed away. In short, the Stone Book is the Science of Geology made easy. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL’S NEW BOOK. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN, from Geological Evi- 
dences. With Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. By Sir CHar.ies Lye.t, F. R. 8., Author of 
‘*Principles of Geology,’’ ‘Elements of Geology,” ete. ete. Second edition, with Corrections and an Appendix. §vo, 
With Illustrations. Pp. 524. %3 50. 


THE LIGHT AND DARK OF THE REBELLION. 12mo. Pp. 303. $1 25. (Just Ready.) 


This work is published anonymously, yet it is easy to discover from its perusal (which indeed is the fact) that the author 
has, for many years past, occupied public positions in the City of Washington which have brought him into close contact with 
the government and given him an insight into its motives and plans. The book does not pretend to be an elaborate or argu- 
mentative disquisition upon its great theme: it is rather a series of pictures of salient points, sketched by the free and easy 
hand of a master, and exhibiting in a few graphic touches a life-likeness of the objects. We have forty-three chapters upon 
topics not necessarily connected with each other, but all contributing, in the descriptive language of the title, to reflect the 
light and dark of the rebellion. The vivacious style of the work, its attractive form, made up of mingled essay and narrative, 
the literary merit of the composition, the personal characterization with which it abounds, and the great variety of topics which 
it groups together, will all serve to repay perusal. In its polities, it adopts heartily the administration view, and supports it 
at least with considerable rhetoric. Altogether the publication may be regarded as a collection of diversified, sprightly, and 
sparkling papers, forming one of the most readable contributions to our war literature. 


WASHBURN ON EASEMENTS AND SERVITUDES. A Treatise on the American Law of 
Easements and Servitude. By Emory Wasupory, LL. D., Author of “ A Treatise on the American Law of Real Property.” 
8vo. pp. 640. With Index. $5 50. 


THE MILITARY LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES, relating to the Army, Volunteers, Mi- 


litia, and to Bounty Lands and Pensions, from the Foundation of the Government, 1776 to 1863. A new edition thoroughly 
revised and much enlarged, embracing all the military laws of the last Congress. Compiled by Joun F. CaLuan, Clerk to 
the Military Committee, United States Senate. Law sheep, Svo. Just Issued. $5 00. 


A TIMELY AND IMPORTANT WORK. LIVES OF THE GENERALS OF THE UNION 


ARMY. Prepared by J. S.C. Assort, J. T. Heapey, B. J. Lossine, and other eminent writers. 
This work, now in a forward state of preparation, will embrace reliable biographies of all our Generals, with a full account 
of the battles fought under them. It will be illustrated by forty steel portraits. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, Publisher, | 
628 and 630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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LEYPOLDT’S FOREIGN LIBRARY, VoL. Ill. 
SKE TRMIiSHIN Ce. 


By the Author of “WHO BREAKS—PAYS,” “COUSIN STELLA,” etc. 


One vol. 16mo., paper. Price 30 cents, 


“The book is beautifully written. The persons of the story | ‘‘Every page tells; there is no book-making about it; no 
all live and breathe ; we shake hands pleasantly with them, and | attempt to fill chapters with appropriate reflections. h 
some of them become our dear friends.” — Publishers’ Circular. | sentence is written carefully, and the result is that we have & 


“The story is graceful and charming, for the skill with which real work of art, such as a weary critic has seldom the pleasure 


the slight incidents are narrated, as well as the sweet, broad, | °f meeting with.” —The Reader. 
loving charity of heart that is inculcated.”"—London Atheneum. | 





Lheypoldt’s Foreign Library, Vol. I.- 
“WHO BREAKS-PAYS.” 


By the Author of “SKIRMISHING,” etc. One vol. 16mo., paper. Price 50 cents. 


Orders received in New York by F. W. Curisrery; James Miter. Boston: A, K. Lorine. Cincinnati: Rickey & CamRoui. 
Baltimore: James S. WaTERs. 











